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S there are ſeveral muſical terms, 

£ A which will frequently occur in the 

courſe of this Eſſay, and which are not 
always ſufficiently attended to; it may 
therefore be neceſſary, for the ſake of 
thoſe who are not particulatly converſant 
in Muſic, to explain them according do A 
their moſt genetal acceptation. . 


And, firſt, the term Meropy may be 2 


defined the means or method of ranging | 
 Fngle muſical ſounds in a regular progreſ- 
ſion, either aſcending or deſcending, ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed principles, 

a 2 _ _HarwMonwy 


parts, when ſung or played together. As 
therefore a continued ſucceſſion of Angle 


continued combination of * produce 
bharnom. 


eonc ording muſical ſounds, ſucceeding one 
another in an arbitrary but agreeable pro- 


and therefore doth as well relate to com- g 
uned, as to Angie muſical ſounds. & 
Br the word Key, is meant, a regular | 
+2608 of any eight natural notes : the 
| . loweſt note, being conſidered as the prix- 
cipal, is therefore called the hey-notez all 
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Harmony 1s the method of ranging 
two or more concording muſical ſounds z or 
the agreeable union of them in ſeveral | 


; 


muſical founds produces melody, ſo does a 


Monul Ariow is the effect of Augle, or | 


greſſion, paſting from one key to another; * 


ADVERTISEMENT. „ 
the other notes in chat key heing falny- 


dinate to 1t, 
Cabxczs in Muſic, are tho * 
as ſtops in ſpeaking or writing; being, 
in like manner, the proper terminations, 
either of a part, or af the 8 of a 
compoſition, | 
Tus term Subject (or Fugue or 1 
is, in a muſical ſenſe, what the word 
Subject hkewiſe implies in writing. The 
term Air, in ſome caſes, includes the 
manner of handling or carrying: on. the 
ſubject. 
Pass acks in Muſic, are alſo like 
Sentences or Paragraphs in writing. This 
laſt term hath ſometimes been uſed to de- 
note-Graces, or extempore Flouriſhings only. 
But in this latter ſenſe we ſhall never con- 


ſider it, the former definition being more 
3 ſtrictly 


* 


Ai ADVERTISEMENT. al 


triatly juſt, according to its original at 
ceptation, and therefore more Wenz 0 
the intention of this Eſſay. 
Music is ſaid to be in Seore, when all | 

the parts are diſtinctiy wrote and ſet under 
each other, ſo as the eye, at one view, 
may take in all the various coritrivances 6f 


the compoſer. | 
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S the public W 
A ſeems lehr day allvaticitig, it Way 
not be amiſs, at this time; to offer 4 fe 
obſervations db that delightful art; fh 
obſervations, T thean, as oth be che 
applicable to the pteccht rittes; ſucl 8 
may tend to correct ny Hors? thar have 
ariſen, either in tie pol of the 
pralice of male“ S BY ORIEL 2 8 


2 AN ESSAY ON 
If we view this art in its foundation; 


de ſhalt find, that by the conftiration”s 
maaan it is of mighty efficacy in working 
f both on his imagination and his paſſions, 
[1] The force of harmony, or melody alone, 

| is wonderful on the ĩmagination. A ful 


4 cbord ſtruck, or a beautiful ſucceſſion of 
t  fingle ſounds produced, is no leſs raviſhing 
to the ear, than juſt ſymmetry or ern ; 
colours to the eye. f 
The capacity of receiving pleaſut : 
from theſe muſical ſounds, is, in fact, 2 0 
peculiar and internal ſenſe, btit of a much F 
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more refined nature than the externa 
ſenſes: for in the pleaſures ariſing from F 
our internal ſenſe of harmony, there is ; 
Prior uneaſineſs neceſſary, in order to our ill 1; 
taſting them in their full perfection; 6 
neither is the enjoyment of them attend- | 
ed either with languor or diſguſt, It t. 
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their peculiar and eſſential property, 4 e 
diveſt the ſoul of every unquiet paſſion, Ml + 
to pour in apo the 3 a ſilent and i. 
ferene joy, beyond the power of words 0 
to expreſs, and to fix the heart in 45 
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MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 3 


rational, benevolent, and happy. trati- 
quillity. | 
But, though this be the * effect 
of melody or harmony on the imagination, 
when ſimply confidered; yet when t6 
theſe is added the force of Muſical Ex- 
preſſion, the effect is greatly increaſed ; 


ing all the moſt agreeable paſſions of the 
ſoul. The force. of ſound in alarming 
the - paſſions is prodigious, Thus, the 
noiſe of thunder, the ſhouts bf war, the 
uproat of 4h Enraged ocean, ſtrike us 
with terror: fo agdin, there are certairi 
ſounds natural to joy, otters to grief ot 
deſporidency, othets to- tenderneſs and 
love; and by hearing Yheſe, we naturally 
ſympathize with thoſe who tithier 5 enjoy or 
ufer. This muſic, either by 1 imitating 
theſe various ſounds in due ſubordination 
to the laws of afr and Farmony, or by 
any other meth&d of aſſociation, bring- 
ing the objects of our paſſions Before us 
(eſpecially when thoſe objects are deter- 
fined, and made as it were viſibly and 
B 2  intirhately 


for then they aſſume the power of excit- 


* — 
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intimately preſent to the imagination by 


variety of paſſions in the human breaſt, 


a tempeſt, we are by turns elated with 


95 courage, or quelled by grateful terror, 


"; ublic, whether this i is not a general and 


44 BSSAY ON. 


the help of words) does naturally raiſe z 


ſimilar to the ſounds which are expreſſed: 


and thus, by the muſician's art, we axe 
often carried into the fury of a battle or 


Joy, or ſunk in pleaſing ſorrow, rouzed to 


melted into pity, tenderneſs, and love, 
or tranſported to the regions of bliſs, in 
an extacy of divine praiſe. '  - 

But beyond this, I think we may. ven- 
ture to aſſert, that it is the peculiar quality | 
of Muſic to raiſe the ſociable and happy 


paſſions, and to ſubdue the contrary. ones. 


I know it has been generally believed and 
affirmed, that its power extends alike to 
every affection of the mind. But 1 

would offer it to the conſideration of the 


undamental error. 1 would appeal o 
any man, whether ever he found himſelf 
urged to acts of ſelfiſhneſs, cruelty, 


Feachery, revenge, or malexolenee, by 
: rhe 
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MUSICAL! EXPRESSION, 3 
the power of muſical ſounds? - by if he 
ever found jealouſy; ſuſpicion, or ingras 
titude engendered in his breaſt, either from 
HARMONY or DISCORD ? I believe no in- 
ſtance of this nature can be alledged with 
truth. It muſt be owned, indeed, that 
the force of muſic may urge the paſſton 
to an exceſs, or it may fix them on falſe 
and improper objects, and may thus be 
pernicious in its effects: but ſtill the 
paſſions which it raiſes, though they may 
be miſled or exceſſive, are of the benevolent 
and ſocial kind; and in their intent at 
leaſt are nnn and noble . 7 05 

bs . "AS 
2 Leſt the two 1 above-mentioned, of terror 
and grief, ſhould be thought an exception to "this rule; 


it may not be 1 4 10 to 7 as to the firſt, that 
the terror raiſed by on, 18 always of 
that grateful kind, e Arr Kites; go — ſhon of 
ſomething terrible to the imagination, Aras which i 
immediately diffipated, by a ſubſequent ' convieton 
that the danger is entire imagihary: of the ſame 
kind is the terror raiſed in us, When we ſtand near 
the edge of a ice, or in fight of a tempeſtuous 
ocean, or are preſent at a tragieal repreſentation, on 
the ſage in all theſe caſes, as in that of muſical _ 
expreſhon, the ſenſe of ou png mixes itſelf Win 
the terrible iinpreflions, and melis them into a way 5 I 
ſenſible delights Az*to- the ſecond inſtance, that 

B 3 ich 


6 AN B38SAY: N 
As L take this to be the truth of thi 
caſe, Jo it ſeems to me no difficult mattet 
to aſſign a ſufficient: reaſon for it: we 


have already ſeen that it is the natural 


effect of air or harmony to throw the 
mind into à pleaſurable ſtate: and when 


it hath obtained this ſtate, it will of courſe I 


exert thoſe powers, and be ſuſceptible. of 
thoſe paſſions, which are the moſt natural 


and aprecable to it. Now theſe are alto: 


gether of the benevolent ſpecies" inaſ- 
much as we know that the contrary” af- 
fections, ſuch as anger, revenge, jea- 
louſy, and hatred, are always attended 
with anxiety and pain: whereas all the 
various” modifications: of love, ' whether 
human or divine, are but ſo many kinds 
of immediate happineſs. From this view 
of things therefore it neceſſarily follows, 
that eyery ſpecies of muſical ſound muſt 
tend to dif] pel the malevolent paſſions; 


becauſe they are ' ainful, ; and nouriſh 


ief, it will be ſufficient to obſerve, that as it always 
pres ſomething, of the ſocial kind for its foundation, 
fo it is often attended with a kind of ſenſation, which 


r ee truth be called PRES. - M3 
| thok 
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thoſe which are en becauſe whey” 


are pleaſing. 2 e 
The moſt general and fleiking * 


of the power of Muſic, perhaps, that we 


biſtory; which, as it expreſsly coincides 


ture to give the reader entire. 


the cruelties exereiſed upon the Cyuethians 


the following remarks: 


„ of their manners, their bene ficence and 
1 * humanity towards ſtrangers, but alſo 
þ « for their piety to the gods; it may not 


h < be amiſs to examine, in few words, 
* with regard to the ferocity of the .- 


\ Wl © #bions, how it is poſſible, being inoon- 
k * teſtable Arcadiaps from their origin, 
5 
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know of, is that related of the Arcadians' 
by PouyB1vs, in the fourth book of his 


with the ſubject in queſtion, I ſhall ven- 

This judicious hiſtorian, Heaking of 
by the Ætolians, and the little compaſſion 
that their neighbours had ſhewn them; 
after having deſcribed the calamities of 


this people, abhorred by all Greece, adds 


„As the Arcadians are eſteemed by 
* the Greeks, not only for the gentleneſs 


— 8 


41 „ 
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8. | An ear ON 9 
6 5 are became ſo much diſtinguiſhed, 
„ by their cruelty, and all manner ef 
© crimes N fram the other Greeks of [1 this 


* time. I believe, it can only be imput- WM 


+< ed to their having been the firſt and W'+ 
ce ſole people of all the Arcadianm who! WM 
were eſtranged from the laudable inſti- . 
ec tutions of their anceſtors, founded upon 
te the natural wants of all was uo 4 hs; 
habit Arcadia. | 

The ftudy- of Muſic ny mean chat 
& which 15 worthy: the dame) bas its 
< utility every- where; but it is abſolute- 
& Jy neceſſary among the Arcadians. For: 
« e muſt not adopt the ſentiment of; 
ce Epborus, who, i in the beginning of his 
<« writings, advances. this propoſition un- 
* worthy of bim: that: Muſic is intro- WE 
e Juced amongſt men, as 4 kind of in- 
& chantment, only. to deceive. and miſlead" WY" 

them. Neither ſhould; we imagine that 
< jt is without reaſon, that the ancient 

«people of Crete and Lacedemon have 

ce. preferred the uſe of ſoft Muſic in War, “ 
« to that: of A or, that the 


% s | CE * Arca- | f 


MUS1CGAE EXPRESSION. 9 
« Arcadians, in eſtabliſhing their repub- 
lic, although in other reſpects extreme 
« ly auſtere in their manner of living, 
« have ſhewn to Muſic: ſo high a regard, 
that they not only. teach this art to their 
children, but even compel their youth 
« to a ſtudy of it to the age of thirty. 
+ Theſe facts are notoriouſſy known. It 
« is alſo known, that the Arradiant are 
* almoſt the only people, among whom 
their youth, in obedience to the laws, 
« habituate themſelves from their infancy, 
« ro ſing hymns and 'paans, as is uſual. 
among them, to the honour of the 
gods and heroes of their country. 
« They are likewiſe taught the airs af 
« Philoxenus and T imothens ; after which, 
« every year, during the feaſts of Bacchus,” 
this youth are divided into two bands, 
« the one conſiſting of boys, the other of 
their young med, who, to the muſic 
« of flutes, dance in their theatres with 
great emulation, celebrating thoſe games 
* which take their names fm each 
a oor Even in their affemblics and 
« parties 


10 AN 2584 9 
< parties of pleaſure, the Arcadians diven 
<« themſelves leſs in converſation, or te- 
5 lating of ſtories, than in ſinging hy 
« turns, and inviting each other recipro- 
&« cally to this exerciſe, It is no diſgrace 
& with them, to own their ignorance! of 
* other arts: but they cannot deny theit 
& ability in ſinging, becauſe, at all events, 
ce they are neceſſitated to acquire this ta- 
& lent; nor, in confeſſing their ſkill, can 
te they exempt themſelves from giving 
& proofs of it, as that would be deemed 
© amongſt them a particular infamy. Be- 
& ſides this, at the care and expence 
* of the public, their youth are trained 
© in dancing and military exerciſes, 
ce which they perform to the muſic 'of 
« flutes; and every year give proof of 
« their abilities in the preſence of tei 
& fellow- citizens. 
Nou it ſeems to me, that the firſt 
« legiſlators, in forming ſuch kind of 
<« eſtabliſhments, have not had any de- 
« ſign of introducing luxury and effe- 
1c minacy; but that they have * had 
8 « 19 
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* in view the way of living among the 
& Arcadians, which their manual and 


« toilſome exerciſes rendered extremely 


© laborious and ſevere; and the auſtere 
* manners, of this people, to which the 
e coldneſs and ſeverity of the air in al- 
* moſt every part of Kral did greatly 
contribute. 

For it is natural to pargke of the 
e quality of this element. Thence it is, 
that different people, in proportion to 


the diſtance - which ſeparates them, 


* differ from each other, not only in their 
« exterior form and colour, but alſo in 


4 their cuſtoms and employments. The 


« legiſlators, therefore, willing to ſoften 
and temper this - ferocity and rugged- 
« neſs of the Arcadians, made all thoſe 
* regulations which I have here men- 
« tioned; and inſtituted, beſides theſe, va- 
© rious aſſemblies and ſacrifices, as well 
for the men, as for the women; and 
e alſo dances for their children of both 
** ſexes. In a word, they contrived all 
0 Kinds of 2 to ſoften and af- 

WE” 6 * ſwage, 
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< ners, the natural rudeneſs and barbarj- 
< ty of the Arcadians. , 
_ « Bur the Cynethians, who. inhabit 

< the moſt rude and ſavage parts of A,. 
b cadia, having neglected all thoſe helps, 

4 of which, on that account, they had ſo 
much the more occaſion ; and being, 
« on the Contrary, ſubject to mutual di- 
« vifions-and conteſts; they are, at length, 
© become fſo- fierce and barbarous, that 
« there is not a City in Greece, where 
« ſuch frequent and enormous crimes are 
committed, as in that of Cynætha. 

« An inſtance of the unhappy ſtate of 
this people, and of the averſion of all 
the Arcadians to their form of go- 
« vernment, is the treatment that wat 
« ſhewn to their deputies which they ſent 
« to the Lacedemonrans after the horrible 
« maſſacre in Cynæutba. In all the towns 
f Arcadia which theſe deputies en- 
« tered, immediate notice was given by an 
« herald, that they ſhonld inſtantly de- 
part. But the inhabitants of Man 
15 10, 
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« xea, after the departure of theſe en- 
« yoys, went ſo far, as to purify themſelves 
« by expiatory ſacrifices, and to carry the 
« victims round the city and its territories, 
« to purify both the one and the other. 
We have related all theſe things; 
« firſt, that other cities may be prevent- 
« ed from cenſuring in general the cuſ- 
« toms of the Arcadians; or, leſt ſome 
« of the people of Arcadia themſelves, - 
« upon falſe prejudices, that the ſtudy of 
« Muſic is permitted them only as a ſu- 
« perficial amuſement, ſhould be pre- 
vailed upon to neglect this part of their 
« diſcipline : in the ſecond place, to en- 
gage the Cynethians, if, the gods 
« ſhould permit, to humanize and ſoften 
their tempers, by an application to 
* the liberal arts, and efpeciallz to Muſic. 
« For this. is the only. means, by which, 
they can ever be diſpoſſeſſed of that 
* ws which they have contracted v. 
* Still 


/ 2 See Diſſertation on Vo n que tes merweilleux 
ei, att, ues a la mufique des Anciens, ne Prou vent 
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Is AN ESSAY 'ON 
Still fatther to confirm what is het Ml © 
advanced on the power of Muſic in raifing 
the ſocial and nobler paſſions only, I will 
tranſcribe a paſſage from the ing 
Baron de MonTesquitu: 

This learned and ſenſible writer, ani. 
madverting on the ſevere inſtitutions of 
the Ancients in regard to manners, having 
referred to ſeveral authorities among the 
Greeks on this head, particularly to the 
relation of Porvnius above quoted; pro: 
ceeds thus. In the Greek republics 
&« the magiſtrates were extremely em- 
6 barraſſed. They would not have the 
e citizens apply themſelves to trade, to 
« apriculture, or to the arts; and yet 
t they would not have them = They 
« found, therefore, employment for them 


point qu elle fat auſh parfail que la nitre. Par N. 
Bux kT TE. Memoiren de Literaturd, tlrex des regt- 
fires de I Academie Royale des Inſeriptions & Belles 
Lettres, Tom. ſeptieme whence the above fragment 
of PoL vB tus is tran{Mited. 

In the fifth, ſeventh, and eleventh vols. of the 
Holland edition of this collection, the reader will find 
ſereral entertaining and curious tracts on the ſubject 
or Mitfic; 15 
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«in gymnaſtic and. military exerciſes; 
« and none elſe were allowed by their in- 
ce ſtitution. Hence the Greeks muſt be 
« conſidered as a ſociety of wreſtlers and 
I boxers. Now theſe exerciſes having a 
natural tendency to render people har- 
% dy and fierce, there was a neceſſity for 
e tempering them with others that might 
« ſoften their manners. For this pur- 
e poſe; Muſic, which influences the mind 
e by means of corporeal organs; was ex- 
« tremely proper. It is a kind of me- 
dium between the bodily exerciſes that 
render men fierce and hardy, and ſpe- 
c culative ſciences that render them un- 
© ſociable and ſour. It cannot be fait 
« that Muſic inſpired virtue, for this 
% would be inconceivable : but it pre- 
e vented the effects of a ſavage inſtitu- 
« tion, and inabled the ſoul to have ſuch 
* a ſhare in the education, as it could 
* never have had without the affiſtance 
* of harmony. 
Let us ſuppoſe among ourſelves 4 
* fociety of men, ſo paſſionately fond of 
* bumings 
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= Sl as to make it their ſole e 
4 ployment; "theſe: people would doubt 
L less contract a kind of ruſticity and 
* fierceneſs: But if they happened to 
receive a taſte for Muſic, we ſhould 
* quickly perceive a ſenſible difference in 
their cuſtoms and manners. In hott, 
the exerciſes uſed by the Greeks excited 
only one kind of paſſions, viz. fierce. 
* neſs, anger, and cruelty. But Muſic 
<< excites them all; it is able to inſpix 
„the ſoul with a ſenſe of pity, leni, 
* tenderneſs, - and love. Our mord! 
% writers, who declaim fo vehemently 
« againſt the ſtage, ſufficiently demon- 
e ſtrate the pon er of ne over * 
«ſoul. 

« If the ſociety above- menfiobiah were 
to have no other Muſic than that of 
drums and the ſound of the trumpet, 
« would it not be more difficult to accom: 
SC pliſh this end, than by the more melt- 
ing tones of ſofter harmony? The 
Antients were therefore in the right, 

w when under particular circutnſtances 
| te they 
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* they prefearet AF ode of ne" 
regard to mange. 

„But ſome will A, why ſhould 
« Muſic be pitched upon ꝓreferable to 
te any other. entertainment ? It is, hecauſe 
« of all ſenſible pleaſures there is none 
« that leſs corrupts the ſoul ©.” 

The fact the baron peaks of, den 
to confirm what is here ſaid on the power 
of Mulic : for we ſee that Muſic was 
plied by the Greeks to awaken the nobler 
paſſions only, fuch as pity, lenity, ten- 
derneſs, and love. But ſhould a ſt te ap- 
ply Muſic to give a roughneſs 9 man- 
ners, or inſpire the contrary paſh ons "of 
hard-heartedneſs, anger, and cruelty, it 
would certainly mils its aim; n with- 
ſtanding that the e to ſugpoſe 
the contrary. For he hath not alle . 
any inſtance, or any kind of Prog | 
ſupport of his ſappoſition. t is rs ho F 
a obſerves in the ſecond paragraph, that 8 
the ſound of d rums or trumpets; d 
dye a differen "fe from 4h oper 
, * . * vol. J. 5. 46. 
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ey melting 
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ill, the paſſions raiſed by theſe x 
pounds are of the ſocial kind: they n 


excite courage and contempt of deat 
but never hatred or cruelty. 


— 


— — 
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Ox TRE 8 BETWEEN Mos 
AND PainTiNG, | 


FROM this ſhort theory we thou 
now proceed to offer a few obſervatiau 
relating to compoſition. | 

But as muſical compoſition is kno 
to very few beſides the profeſſors 2 
compoſers of Muſic themſelves ; and 
there are ſeveral reſemblances, or ana e 
gies between this art and that oy 
ing, which is an art much more 
in its principles, and therefore more g 
nerally known; it may not be amiß 

| draw out ſome of the moſt ſtriking WF" 

5 theſe analogies; and by this means, 


444 
<> = 
N TY 


ome degree 
eader an idea of muſical, compoſition. 
The chief analogies or reſemblances 


zoble arts are as follow: 
J, They are both founded in geo- 
etry, and have proportion for their ſub- 


hich are the immediate cauſe of ſound, 
e of ſo ſubtile a nature, as to eſcape our 
xamination; yet the vibrations of mu- 
ical ſtrings or chords, from whence theſe 
dulations proceed, are as capable of 
enſuration, as any of thoſe viſible ob- 
As about which painting is converſant. 
2dly, As the excellence of a picture 


louring, and expreffion ; ſo in Mulicy 
e perfection of * ariſes from 


elody, harmony, and expreſſion. Me- 


o, and directly analagous to def. in 
ainting. Harmony gives beauty and 
ren ngth to the eſtabliſhed melodies, in 

Cs. the 
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at leaſt, give the common 


hat I have obſerved between- theſe two. 


ct. And though the undulations of ait, 


epends on three circumſtances, deſign. 


ddy, or air, is the work of invention, 
d therefore the foundation of the other 


\ 
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the ſame manner as colouring adds I 
to a juſt deſign. And, in both cals 
the expreſſion ariſes from a combinatig 
of the other two, and is no more than 
ſtrong and proper application of them 
the intended ſubject ©, 2 

_ 3dh, As the proper mixture ot ligt 
and ſhade (called by the Italians Chian 
Oſcuro ) has a noble effect in painting 
and is, indeed, eſſential to the compoſitia 
of a good picture; ſo the judicious mit 


4 Melody thus diſtinguiſhed as the foundation ofi 
mulical oompoſition, and — to defign in. Pan 
ing, hath been thought by ſome a vague and in 
terminate analogy ; — harmony, rather than 


' Wh body, ought to be eſteemed the higheſt excellence 
1 every muſical works ret, though this be admit 
Wi it may ſtill juſtly e faid, that — is, in realif 
ö the ground-work, as ir is the firft principle which d 
Fl | es the compoſer? s attention. 

Thus, to ſtrike out a cal ſubjef, and to aug 

bi h into various melodies, may be compared to 
ſhetches, or out- lines in. a picture; (this, J * 
awhat the painters call deſign) ; and thence theſe k, 
principles may be called go foundation of every fin x 
piece in either of the arts. 
Therefore, wherever I ſpeak of harmony, in 
courſe of this Eſſay, I do not conſider it as the f 
but moſt important-circumſtance, -which aden 
ſupports the whole performance. = 19 1 
1 


1 
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ire of concords and diſcords is equally” 
ſential to a muſical compoſition: a 
ades are neceſſary to relieve the eye, 
hich is ſoon tired and diſguſted with a 
vel glare of light; fo diſeords are ne- 

eſſary to relieve the ear, which is other- 
viſe immediately fatiated with a continued 
nd unvaried ſtrain of harmony. We 
ay add (for the ſake of thoſe who are 
n any degree acquainted with the theory 
f Muſic) that the preparations and re- 
mutions of diſcords, reſemble the ſoft 
gradations from light to ſhade, or l 
ade to light, in Painting; a 

4/bly, As in Painting there are hs 
ious degrees of diſtances eſtabliſhed, 

iz, the fore-ground, the intermediate 
part, and the f.; ſo in Muſic there 
are three different parts ſtrictly ſimilar to 
theſe, viz. the baſs (or fore-groune), the 
enor (or intermediate), and the treble - 
(or off-ſkip). In conſequence of this, 
a muſical compoſition without 'its baſs, 
Is like a landſcape” without its fore- 
ground; without its tenor, it reſembles 
C 3 a land- 


| * 
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a landſcape deprived of its intermedin 
part; without its treble, it is analagoy 
to a landſcape deprived of its diſtance, 
or off-ſkip. We know how imperfect 1 
picture is, when deprived of any of thek 
ts; and hence we may form a judge 
ment of thoſe who determine on the ex 
cellence of any muſical compoſition, with 
out ſeeing or hearing it in all its part 
and r their relating? to each 
other. 
5thly, As in Painting, eſpecially in the 
nobler branches of it, and particularly i 
hiſtory- painting, there is a principal figure 
which is moſt remarkable and conſpi. 
cuous, and to which all the other figures 
are referred and ſubordinate; ſo, in cht 
greater kinds of muſical - compoſition, 
there is a principal or leading fubjef, a 
ſucceſſion of notes, which ought to pte 
vail, and be heard through the who: 
compoſition; and to which, both the al 
and harmony of the other parts ought to 
be in like manner referred and fub- 
ordinate, 
eu 


* 
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61bly, So again, as in painting a groupe 
of figures, Care 1s to, be had, that there 
be no deficiency in it; but that a certain 
fulneſs or roundneſs be preſerved, ſuch as - 
Titian beautifully compared to a bunch of 
grapes; ſo, in the nobler kinds of muſi- 
cal compoſition, there are ſeveral inferior 
ſubjects, which depend on the principal: 
and here the ſeveral ſubjects (as In paint- 
ing the figures do) are, as it were, to 
ſuſtain and ſupport each other: and it is 
certain, that if any one of theſe be taken 
away from a ſkillful compoſition, there 
will be found a deficiency highly diſa- 
greeable to an experienced ear. Yet this 
does not hinder but there may be perfect 


URF 2 | 
th WY compoſition in two, three, four, or more 
on parts, in the ſame manner as a 


PE . 
may be perfect, though conſiſting of a 
ſmaller or greater number of figures. In 
both caſes, the painter or muſician varies 
his diſpoſition according to the number 
of parts, or figures, which he . in 
his plan. | 


C4 OP 
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Fi, As im viewing a picture, you 
uhr to be rechövéd to a certain — 
— the of ſight, at which all its 
Lew are ſeen in the J Proportions; 
o if 4 K there is a certain dil 
. which the ſounds are melted in- 
to each other, and the various parts ſtrike 
the ear in their proper ſtrength and ſym- 
metry. To ſtand cloſe by a baſſoon, ot 
double: baſs, when you hear a concert, is 
juſt as if you ſhould plant your eye Cloſe 
to the fore- ground when you view 2 
picture; or as if, in furveying a ſpacious 
edifice, you ſhould place yourſelf at the 

foot of a pillar that ſupports it. 
Lifth, The various flies in Painting 
—the grand—the terrible - the graceful 
the tender—the paſſionate - the Joyous— 
have all their reſpective analogies ! in Mu- 
ſie.— And we may add, in confequence 
of this, that as the manner of handling 
differs in Painting, according as the fub- 
je& vaties; ſo, in laute there are various 
inſtruments ſuited to the different kinds 
of nen Wu and particularly 
adapted 


* 
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adapted to, and expreſſive of, its ſeveral 
varieties. Thus, as the rough handling 
"its is proper for battles, ſieges, and whatever 
ns; s great or terrible; and, on the contrary, 
the ſofter handling, and more finiſhed 
touches, are expreſſive: of love, tender- 
bes, or beauty: fo, in Muſic, the trum- 
'm- Wl pct, horn, or kettle-drum, are moſt pro- 
Or Bil perly employed on the firſt of theſe ſub- 
, is Wl jects, the lute or harp on the laſt. There 
loſe is a ſhort ſtory in the TarlERꝰ, which 
2 WT illuſtrates this analogy very prettily. Se- 
ous Wl veral. eminent painters are there repreſent- 
the Wl cd in picture as muſicians, with thoſe 
| inſtruments in their hands which moſt 
ne Wl aptly repreſent their reſpective manner 
[= WH in Painting, | 
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PART) 15 8 
05 Mus! CAL ComrosITION, 


. 


Ox THE Too cLosE ATTACHMENT -T0 
Am, AND NEGLECT OF Hauen 


HESE obſervations being preini 
T" ſed, for the ſake of thoſe who are 
not particularly converſant in the theory 
of Muſic; let us now proceed to conſider 
this art with regard to its compoſition. 

We have already obſerved, that there 
are, properly ſpeaking, but three circum- 
ſtances, on which the worth of any mu- 
fical compoſition can depend. Theſe are 
melody, harmony, and expreſſion. When 
theſe three are united in their full excel- 
lence, the compoſition is then perfect; if 
any of theſe are wanting or imperfect, the 
compoſition is proportionably defective. 
The chief endeavour, therefore, of the 
ſkillful compoſer, muſt be © to unite all 
cc theſe various ſources of beauty in every. 

piece; 


— 
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piece; and never ſo far regard or 
« idolize any one of then, as to deſpiſe 
ce and omit the other two.“ 

Several examples will hereafter be gi- 
ven of conſiderable maſters, who, through 
an exceſſive fondneſs for one of theſe, 
have ſacrificed the reſt, and have thus fal- 
len ſhort of that perfection and variety, 
which a correct ear demands. | 

The firſt error we ſhall note is, where 
the harmony, and conſequently the ex- 
preſſion, is neglected for the ſake of air, 
or rather an extravagant modulation. | 

The preſent faſhionable extreme of 
running all our muſic into one ſingle part, 
to the utter neglect of all true harmony, 
is a defect much more eſſential than the 
neglect of modulation only; inaſmuch as 
harmony is the very cement of all muſi- 
cal compoſition. 

As in the work of harmony chiefly, 
the various contrivances of a good compo- 
ſition are laid out and diſtinguiſhed, which, 
with a full and perfect execution in all 
the parts, produce thoſe noble * 

ten 
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vag ani, which the unſkillful call inven- 
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gining he can never do enough, till he has 


dull cloſe; where his languid piece ſeems 
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often find in grand performances: io xe 


may conſider the improvement of air, as 
the buſineſs of invention and taſte, 
But, if we may judge from the gene- 
ral turn of 6ur modern Muſic (I ſpeak 
not of the Exliß only), this due regard, 
as well to a natural ſucceſſion of melodies, 
as to their harmonious accompanyments, 
ſeems generally neglected or forgotten. 
Hence that deluge of unbounded extra. 


tion, and which are merely calculated to 
ſhew an execution, without either pro- 
priety or grace. 

In theſe vague and unmeaning pieres, 
we often find the bewildered compoſer, 
either ſtruggling with the difficulties of 
an extraneous modulation, or tiring the 
moſt conſummate patience with a tedious 
repetition of ſome jejune thought, ima- 


run through every key that can be crowd- 
ed into one movement; till, at length, all 
his force being exhauſted, he drops into a 


rather 
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rather to expire and yield. its laſt, than 
conclude with a ire and well: timed 
cadence. 


Theſe kinds of compoſitions are greatly 


defective alſo in point. of harmony, and 


chiefly in the baſs, which is often im- 
pertinently airy, or, at beſt, incapable of 
giving either ſpirit or fullneſs to the 
treble; in both caſes the compoſer not 


allotting to the baſs, the only part which it 
ought to bear in the whole conſtruction, 


viz. the foundation of all the reſt. 


A muſical compoſition, in this light, 


may not unaptly be compared to the 
elevation of a building, where it is eaſy 
to diſcern what are the proportions and 
ornaments ſuitable to each degree, or 
aſcent, in the elevation: and where the 
moſt common obſerver would laugh at 
ſeeing their order inverted, and the heavy 
and plain Tuſcan, cruſhing down the 
light and delicate Jones. 

Thus they ftrive, rather to ſurprize, 
than pleaſe the hearer : and, as it is.cafier 


to diſcern what i is excellent in the per- 
3 15 formance, 


: 
formance, than compoſition of Muſic; ſo 


much in their power, is, at once, the 


are too eaſily led by the opinions of ſuch 


vi 
1 1 
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we may account, why many have been 
more induſtrious to improve and diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in the profice, than the 
ſtudy of this ſcience. 

To this ſilly vanity we may be 
that ſtrange attachment to certain un- 
meaning compoſitions, which many of 
our fluent performers have profeſſed; theit 
chief ambition being to diſcover a ſwift, 
rather than a judicious or graceful hand. 
That performers of this taſte have ſo 


misfortune and diſgrace of Muſic :. for, 
whatever merit a compoſition may have 
in other reſpects, yet if, from a due te- 
gard to the conſtruction of the harmony 
and fugues, all the parts be put upon a 
level, and, by that means, their ſupreme 
pride and pleaſure of a tedious ſolo be not 
admitted, it is with them a ſufficient rea- 
ſon of condemning the whole. 

The generality of our muſical virtuoli 


maſters; and, where there is no real dif 
cerument, 
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cernment, prejudice and affectation will 
ſoon aſſume the place of reaſon. Thus, 
through the inordinate vanity of a few 
leading performers, a diſproportionate 
fame bath been the lot of ſome very in- 
different compoſers, while others, with 
real merit, have been en totally un- 
known. 

It may be worth conſidering, from 
whence this falſe taſte hath had its riſe. 
And 1, it may, perhaps, be affirmed 
with truth, that the falſe taſte, or rather. 
the total want of tafte, in thoſe who 
hear, and who always aſſume to them- 
elves the privilege of judging, hath often 

produced this low fpecies of Muſic: for 
it muſt be owned, that this kind of com- 
poſition is apt, above all others, at firſt 
hearing, to ſtrike an unſkillful ear; and 
hence the maſters have often ſacrificed 
their art to the groſs judgement of an 
indelicate audience. 

But zadh, It hath often had its riſe 
from the compoſer's beſtowing his la. 
bour and attention on ſome trifling and 

unfruit- 
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unfruitful ſubject, which can never alloy 


of an eaſy and natural harmony to ſup 
Port it. For, however pleaſing it my 


3 


admitting alſo a pleaſing accompanyment 
it were much better laid aſide, than car 
ried into execution. On this account i 
is, that many fugues are unſufferably te- 
dious: their barren ſubjects affording no 
variety in themſelves, are therefore often 
repeated entire; or tranſpoſed, or turned 
topſey- turvey, inſomuch that little elſe i 
heard throughout the whole piece f. 


) . 


4 
i 


f I know it is a received opinion among the cn 
 noiſſeurs in Muſic, that the beſt Vac jects for tha 
airs, are pretty much exhauſted ; and, 
obſervation may be right : * the ſkilfal 
compoſer will fo artfully vary and conduct them, that 
they will ſeem not only natural, but alſo new. 
This may be ſeen by certain particular favoutit 
paſſages, that are to be found in almoſt all the com- 
poſitions of our greateſt maſters. | 
I would not be underſtood to mean here, thoſe 
flaviſh imitations of whole movements together, el 
pecially of many of Cox ERTL i's, which ſhew theit 
compoſers ſo deſtitute of all invention, or contrivance, 
as not to ſtrike out one thought or device, that cad 
juſtly be called original. S Rb 
34), 
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34), Another ſource, and, perhaps, 
the moſt general, is that low idea of 
compoſition, wherein the ſubject, or air, 
is no ſooner led off, than it is immediately 
deſerted, for the ſake of ſome ſtrange un- 
expected flights, which have neither con- 
nection with each other, nor the leaſt 
tendency to any deſign whatever. This 
kind of random work is admirably cal- 
culated for thoſe who compoſe without 
abilities, or bear without diſcernment; 
and therefore we need not wonder, that 
ſo large a ſhare of the Muſic that hath of 
late appeared, ſhould fall . this deno - 


mination. 
How different Ss the 1 of 


theſe ſuperficial adventurers in Muſic, is 
that of the able and experienced com- 
poſer; who, when he hath exerted his 
fancy on any favourite ſubje&, will re- 
ſerve his ſketch, till at his leiſure, and 
when his judgement is free, he can again 
nd again correct, diminiſh, or enlarge his 
plan; ſo that the whole may appear, 


5 though 


as if it flowed from his firſt attempt *, 


filled the happy author with uncommon 


Such grace can order and connection give. 


many grand and beautiful contri vances in his hats 
mony may ſufficiently evince. 
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though ſeverely ſtudied, eaſy and naturi 


Many extempore thoughts, throm 
out in the fire and ſtrength of imaging 
tion, have ſtood this critical review, and 


tranſport. It is then he gains freſh vi. 
gour, and renews his toil, to range and 
harmonize the various melodies of hi 
Piece a, . | | 
It may be proper now to mention, by 
way of example on this head, the mot 
noted compoſers -who have erred in the 
extreme of an unnatural modulation; 
leaving thoſe of ſtill inferior genius, tv 


ut ſibi quivis ; 
Speret idem; ſudet multùm, fruſtraque laboret, 
Auſus idem: tantum ſeries juncturaque pollet, - 
uch fiction would I raiſe, N 
As all might hope to imitate with eaſe; 
Yet while they ftrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain; 
Should find their labour, and their hopes are vain: | 


Hos. At. Poe. — FRA xc 
b CorELLI employed the greatelt part of his lik 


in reviſing and correcting his works, which the 


. 
# 
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that oblivion to which they are deſervedly 


deſtined. 
Of the firſt and loweſt claſs are, Vi- 


val pt, TzssARIx t, Al BER TI, and Loc 
caTELLI, whoſe compoſitions, being equal - 
ly defective in various harmony, and 
true invention, are only a fit amuſement 
for children; nor indeed for theſe, if 
ever they are intended to var led to a juſt 
taſte in Muſic. 

Under the ſecond cas and rifing 
above theſe laſt mentioned in dignity, as 
they pay ſomewhat more of regard to 
the principles of harmony, may be 
ranked ſeveral of our modern compoſers 
for the Opera. Such are Hassz, Porpo- 
Ra, TERRADELLAS, and LAMPUGNIANI, — 
Though I muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
that beſides their too little regard to the 
principles of true harmony, they are 
often defective in one ſenſe, even with 
regard to air; I mean, by an endlefs re- 
petition of their /#bje#, by wearing it 
to rags, and tiring oy hearer's px 


tience, ; 
O D 2 +. 2M 
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Of the third and higheſt claſs of com 
poſers, who have run into this extreme of 
modulation, are Vinci, Bowoncini, As 
TORGO, and PERGOLESE. The frequent 
Delicacy of whoſe airs, is ſo ſtriking, 
that we almoſt forget the defect of har. 
mony, under which they often labour, 


Their faults are loſt amidſt their excel. 
lencies; and the critic of taſte is almof 


tempted to blame his own ſeverity, in 
cenſuring compoſitions, in which he find 
charms ſo powerful and commanding, 
However, for the ſake of truth, i 
muſt be added, that this taſte, even in it 
moſt pardonable degree, ought, to be dil 
couraged, becauſe it ſeems naturally to lead 
to the ruin of a noble art. Woe. nec 
only compare the preſent with paſt ages 
and we ſhall ſee a like cataſtrophe in tix 
art of painting. For (as an ingeniou 
ce writer very juſtly remarks) while tht 
ce maſters in this fine art confined the 
% pencil to the genuine forms of grace 
ce and greatneſs, and only ſuperadded to 


e theſe, the temperate embelliſhments d 


a cha- 
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« chaſtiſed and modeſt. colouring, the 
« art grew towards its perfection: but 
« 90 ſooner was their attention turned 


« from truth, fimplicity, and deſign, than 
« their credit declined with their art; 


and the experienced eye, which con- 


« tion, ſurveys the modern with indif- 


« ference or contempt i.“ K 


= 


i Browne's Eſſays on the Characteriſtics, p. 390- 

& Painting was arrived at the ſummit of — ion, 
when Muſic was far behind, and but flowly ad- 
vancing, though greatly encouraged and admired. 
The works of PALESTINA in that infant-ſtate of 
Muſic, may be conſidered as the firſt lights of har- 
mony : while thoſe of RA rHRAET, his contem 

and fellow-citizen, not only excelled the ſeveral emi- 
nent maſters that went before him, but to this day 


remain unequalled. Painting, fince that 

hath undergone various changes, and is now far tho 
of the pre-eminence, which, perhaps, it once had 
above its fiſter- arts. In regard to Muſic, that alſo, 
from the time of PaLESTHIN A to the preſent, hath 
been ſubject to a ſeries of alterations, both in its 
ſtile and method of compoſition; but if we except the 
interruption it hath found from a national bad taſte 
in ſome parts of Europe, it ſeems, upon the whole, 
rather to have gradually improved. 


D 3 _ SECT 


« templates the old pictures with admira- _ . 


tion. The old maſters, in general, di. 


preſſion: yet, we muſt own, that with 


modern operas, 
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SV 7 +, Wt» 
On THE TOO CLOSE ATTACHMENT 10 
HARMONY, AND NEGLECT or Alz. 


HAVING noted the reigning defe& 
of the modern compoſers, . ariſing from 
their ſuperficial uſe of modulation, to 
the utter neglect of all true harmony; 
the next thing that offers itſelf, is the 
very reverſe of this. I mean, the too 
ſevere attachment of the Ancients ! to 
harmony, and the neglect of moduls 


Mw 


cover a great depth of knowledge i in the 
conſtruction of their harmony. Their; 
ſubjects are invented, and carried on with 
wonderful art; to which they often add 
a conſiderable energy and force of ei 


regard to air or modulation, they a0 
* defective. Our old cathedral mu- 


By the Ancients are meant, wo who. lived 
from the time of PALEsTINA to the introduction af 


. lc 
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Wc is a ſufficient proof of this: here we 
generally find the more ftriking beauties of 
air or modulation, give way to a dry 
rule of counterpoint: many an elaborate 
piece, by this means, inſtead of being ſo- 
lemn, becomes formal; and while our 
thoughts, by a natural and pleaſing me- 
lody, ſhould be elevated to the proper 
objects of our devotion, we are only ſtruck: 
with an idea of ſome artificial contri- 
vances in the harmony. 

Thus the old Muſic was ofien con- 
trived to diſcover the compoſer's art, as 
the modern is generally calculated to did 
play the performer's dexterity. | 

The learned contrapuntiſt may exerciſe 
his talent in many wonderful contri- 
vances, as in fugues and canons of various 
ſubjets and parts, &c, But, where the 
maſter is thus ſeverely intent in ſhewing 
his art, he may, indeed, amuſe the un- 
derſtanding, and amaze the eye, but cart 
never touch the heart, or delight the ear. 

I have often thought that che ftate of 
Muſic, at different times, might, very 
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appoſitely, be compared to the ſeries of 
alterations in the art of building, We 
cannot, indeed, with the ſame certainty 
and preciſion, determine what may haye 
been the perfection of Muſic, in its ori. 
ginal ſtate, among the Ancients: yet, the 
ſhort analogy which follows, may ſerve 
to evince, that both theſe arts have varied 
according to the taſte of particular ages, 
It is well known, that in old Gree 
and Rome architecture was in its higheſt 
perfection; and that, after their ſeveral 
empires were overthrown, theſe glorious 
monuments of their taſte and genius 
were almoſt entirely deſtroyed. Ta theſe 
ſucceeded a ſtrange mixture of the antique 
and barbarous Guſto, which has ſince been 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Gothic, 


In theſe latter ages this art has gradually 
returned to its former ſtate; and the au- 


cient reliſh of the grand, the amplay and 


convenient is revived. 


And thus we may diſtinguiſh the thre 
peat aras of Mae, | 


Aux 


- 
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Amongſt the Ancients, the true ſim- 
plicity of melody, -with, perhaps, ſome 
mixture of plain unperplexed harmony, 
ſeems to have been that magic ſpell, which 
ſo powerfully inchanted every hearer. 
At the revival of this art in the time 
of Pope GREGoRYy, a new ſyſtem, and 
new laws' of harmony were invented, 
and afterwards enlarged by Guipo Are- 
TINO: but this ſerved only to lead the 
plodding geniuſes of thoſe times (and 
ſince, their rigid followers) to incumber 
the art with a confuſion of parts, which, 
like the numerous and trifling ornaments | 
in the Gothic arcbitecture, was productive 
of no other pleaſure, than that of wonder- 
ing at the patience and minuteneſs of the 
artiſt, and which, like that too, by men 
of taſte, hath long been exploded w. 

At preſent our taſte is greatly more 
diverſified, more ſubjected to the genius 


In the reign of queen Elizabeth, and James I, 
the muſicians were famous for compoling leſſons, Te. 
in forty parts. See Fafti Oxon. under the articles 
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and language of particular countries, and 
leſs confined by thoſe rigorous laws; the 
leaſt deviation from which, was fi 
thought an unpardonable offence; as if 
thoſe laws were intended to fix the boun- 
daries of genius, and "—_— the ad- 
vancement of ſcience, 

But, as we have ſaid, the art (though 
ſtill. fluctuating) has now gained much 
freedom and enlargement, from thek 
minute and ſevere laws, and is returning 
nearer to its ancient ſimplicity; The 
molt eminent compoſers. of late years; 
have not ſhewn any great fondneſs for 
a multiplicity of parts, which rather de- 
ſtroy than aſſiſt the force and efficacy of 
Muſic ; neither have they deprived the 
charms of melody of their peculiar pro- 
vince, by ſtunning the ear with an dr 
mony too intricate and multifarious. And, 
I believe, upon a general ſurvey of the 
particular genius of different maſters, we 
ſhall find, that thoſe who have the leal 

of nature in their compoſitions, have 
generally endeavoured to ſupply the 
518 want 
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want of it, by the n applietan 
of art. > wen 2 
Yer, I would by no means be thought 
to include all the old maſters in this 
cenſure : ſome of them have carried mu- 
ſical compoſition to that height of excel-. 
lence, that we need think it no diſgrace 
to form our taſte of counterpoint on the 
valuable plans they have left us. Num- 
bers of theſe indeed have fallen, and de - 
ſervedly, into oblivion ; ſuch, I mean, 
who had only the cold aſſiſtance of art, 
and were deſtitute of genius. But there, 
are others of this claſs, who, although. 
the early period in which they wrote, 
naturally expoſed them to the defect here 

noted; yet the force of their genius, and 
the wonderful conſtruction of their fugues 
and harmony, hath excited the admira- 
tion of all ſucceeding ages. And here 
we ſhall find, that the compoſers of this 
claſs will naturally fall into three different 
| ranks, in the ſame manner as thoſe we 
have already ventured to characterize in; 


the preceding ſection. | 
7 | Among 


am 


The 
"cars; 
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Among theſe, ParzsTina, the fir, 
not only in point of time , but of ge. 
nius too, deſerves the high title of father 
of harmony. And the ſtyle of our grex 
old maſter TaLL1s , evidently ſhews he 
Had ſtudied the works of this great com- 
poſer, who lived to ſee his own ſyſtem of 
harmony take root, and flouriſh in many 
parts of Europe; but more eſpecially in 
Italy, where he was immediately ſucceed- 
ed by ſeveral eminent maſters, among 
whom, perhaps, ALLEGR1 may be eſteem. 
ed the chief; whoſe compoſitions, with 
thoſe of PaLEsTINA, are ſtill performed 
in the Pope's chapel, and other choirs 
abroad: in all theſe maſters we ſee the 
ſame grand conſtruction of parts, and a 
parallel defe#? of modulation. 

After theſe we may rank Carssmi, 


STRADELLA ?, and STEFFANI: authors 
of 


n PALESTINA lived at Rome, in the time of Lło 
the Tenth; the period at which all arts revived. 
» TarLtis was chapel-maſter in Henry the 
Eighth's time. N 

P STRADELLA is ſuppoſed to have been one of 
the firſt compoſers who introduced the recitative por 


. 
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of a much later date, indeed, and who 
lived alſo at different times: yet their 
works, though, in general, of the ſame 
character with thoſe of PALESTIxA, are 
not, perhaps, of ſo high a claſs in one 


reſpect, nor ſo low in another. I mean, 


that although their character is that of 
excellence in harmony and defełt in air; 
yet they are not ſo excellent in the former, 
nor ſo defective in the latter, as the vene- 
table PALESTINA. - 
From the time of theſe maſters to 
the preſent, there has been a ſucceſſion of 


vocal compoſitions. PuRcEL, not long after him, 
aimed at ſomething like that ſpecies of muſic, not 
then known in Eugland: but whether he had any 
connection with the talrar is doubtful. It is certain, 
however, this excellent maſter was poſſeſſed of all 
thoſe qualities that are requiſite to form a com- 
poſer; and, we may venture to ſay, had the gentus 
of PurceL been aſſiſted with ſuch an intercourſe, 
as we have had fince his time, wi.h the beſt maſters 
abroad, he might have ſtood eminent, perhaps, 
among the greateſt. 

In his airs there is a mixture of harmeny and 
fancy, that ſets him far above the reſt of his country- 
men. In fine, what CowLey and WALLER united, 
may be eſteemed among the poets; ſuch may 
PURCEL be thought among the muſicians. 

| ; many 
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many excellent compoſers, who ſeeing the 
defects of thoſe who preceded them, in 
the too great neglect of air, have adom 
ed the nobleſt harmonies by a ſuitable 
modulation : yet ſtill, fo far retaining the 
ſtyle of the more ancient compolitiojs, 
as to make the harmonic conſtruction the 
leading character of their works; while 
the circumſtance of modulation remains 
only as a ſecondary quality. Such are the 
chaſte and faultleſs CorteLLI ; the bold 
and inventive SCARLATTI 1; the fub-. 
lime CaLDara; the graceful and ſpirited 


RAMEA Uu“. ä 


To 


7 DomexTco ScaRLATTI, author of ſome ei. 
cellent Ius for the harpfichord, and ſon ta the 
SCARLATTI here mentioned, may juſtly be ranked 
among the great maſters of this age. The invention 
of his ſabjecbs or airs, and the beautiful chain of ns 
diilation in all theſe pieces, are E his own: 

the 


and though in many places, fineſt paſſages art 
greatly diſguiſed with capricious divi/fons, yet, upon 
the whole, they are original and maſterly. ; 
Me cannot form an adequate idea of the gend 
of this maſter from his concertos for the harpßeh f 
alone, though excellent in their kind; but from by 
Meras chiefly, which as yet, I believe, are but little 
Known in England, . 9 1 
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To theſe we may juſtly add our illu- 
ſtrious Hanverz in whoſe manly ſtyle 
we often find the nobleſt harmonies 
and theſe enlivened with-ſuch a variety of 
modulation, as could hardly have been 
expected from one who hath ſupplied the 
town with muſical entertainments of 
every kind, for thirty years together“. 

g — Theſe 


Nalns 
e the As in this ſpecies of compoſitĩon, the undertaking 
bold is great and extenſive, ſo the compoſer's {kill or ina- 


bility will, in proportion, be diſtinguiſhed. 
Hence it is we are inſtantly e with the 
happy talent of RAM HAU. His choruſes, airs, and ; 
duetts, are finely adapted to the various ſub;e*ts they 
are intended to expres. - In the firſt, he 1; noble 
and ſtriking : in the latter, cht arful, ealy, and flow - 
ing; and, when he would ſooth, moſt expreſſively 
tender. Beſides, among theſe are interſperſed a va- 


10 


ne er axe : et ra- 
ta the riety of dances, and other inffrumental pieces, which 
ranked agreeably relieve the ear from too ſevere an atteution 
ention o the vocal, and, therefore, render theſe operas of 


RAMEAU more complete and entertaining, than 
any others of character that may excel them only 
In ſome particular circumſtance. | 

The celebrated LuLLi of France, and the old 
ARLATTI at Rome, may be conſidered in the 
ane light with HAx DET. They were both volu- 


of ns 
Own: 


tus g 
Ty # inous compoſers, and were not always equally 
mn bis WR 4PPy in commanding their genius. Yet, upon the 
t Kite whole, they have been of infinite ſervice in the 


progreſs of Maſic ; and if we take away from their 
A numerous 


- 
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Theſe ſeem to be the principal au- 
thors, worthy the attention of a muſical 
enquirer, who have regarded the harmonic 
ſyſtem and the conſtruction of fugues as 
the principal object of their care; while 
at the ſame time, they have regarded the 
circumſtance of modulation fo far as to 
deſerve a very high degree of praiſe on 
this account, though not the higheſt, 


numerous works, all that is indifferent, there wil 
ſtill enough remain that is excellent, to give them a 
diſtinguiſhed rank, | 


It is pretty remarkable, that the three maſters - 


here mentioned, have, Nr the higheſt 
local reputation, having all | the reigning fa- 
vourites among the people, in the ſeveral countries 


where they, refided : and thence have been regarded 


as ſtanding models of perfection to many ſucceeding 
compoſers. 5 | 
The /ralians ſeem particularly indebted to the va- 
riety and invention of SCARLATT1; and France has 
roduced a RamEeAv, equal, if not ſuperior to 
ULLi, The Engliſh, as yet, indeed, have not 
been ſo ſucceſsful : but whether this may be owing 
to any inferiority in the original they have choſe to 
imitate, or to a want of genius in thoſe that are his 
imitators (in diſtinguiſhing, perhaps, not the moſt 
excellent of his works) it is not neceſſary here tg. 
determine. | ; | I 


8 ECT. 
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s EC r. 1. 


Ox MusteAr ExeRESSION, $0 PAR AS IT 
RELATES TO THE: COMPOSER, | 


$O much concerning the two branches 
of muſic, air and harmony: let us now 
conſider the third circumſtance, which is 
expreſſion. This, as hath been already 
obſerved, * ariſes from a combination of 
« the other two; and is no other than a 
« ſtrong and proper application of them 
« to the intended ſubject. 

From this definition it will plainly 
appear, that air and harmony are never 
to be deſerted for the fake of expreſſion: 
becauſe expreſſion is founded on them. 
And if we ſhould attempt any thing in 
defiance of theſe, it would ceaſe to be 
Mufical Expreſſion. Still leſs can the hor- 
rid diſſonance of cat- calls deſerve this 
appellation, though the expreſſion or 
imitation be ever ſo ſtrong and natural. 

And, as diſſonance and ſhocking ſounds 


cannot be called Muſical Expreſſion ; - 
E ſo 


Y : 
KK 
. 
| 
iſt | 
1 
15 


thereby to excite a reflex act of the un- 
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ſo neither do 1 think, can mere imitation 
of ſeveral other things be entitled to 
this name, which, however, among the 
generality of mankind, hath often ob- 
tained it. Thus the gradual riſing or fall- 


ing of the notes in a long ſuceeſſion, is 


often uſed to denote aſcent Or deſcent; 


broken intervals, to denote an interrupted 
motion; a number of quick diviſions, to 


deſcribe ſwiftneſs or flying; ſounds re- 
ſembling laughter, to deſcribe laughter; 
with a number of other contrivances of 
a parallel kind, which it is needleſs here to 
mention. Now all theſe I ſhould chuſe to 
ſtyle imitation, rather than expreſſion; 


becauſe it ſeems to me, that their ten- 
dency 1s rather to fix the hearer's atten- 


tion on the ſimilitude between the ſounds 
and the things which they deſcribe, and 


derſtanding, than to affect the heart and 
raiſe the paſſions of the ſoul. 

Here then we ſee a defect or impro-. 
priety, ſimilar to thoſe which have been 


above obſerved to ariſe from a too parti 


. cular 
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cular attachment either to the modulation 
or harmony. For as, in the firſt caſe, the 
maſter often attaches himſelf ſo ſtrongly 


to the beauty of air or modulation, as ta 


neglect the harmony; and in the ſecond 
caſe, purſues his harmony or fugues ſo 
as to deſtroy. the beauty of modulation; 
ſo in this third caſe, | for the. fake of a 
forced, and (if I may fo ſpeak) an un- 
meaning imitation, he neglects both air 

and harmony, on which alone true mu- 
ſical expreſſion can be founded. 


This diſtinction ſeems more worthy 


our notice at preſent, becauſe ſome very 
eminent compoſers have attached them- 
ſelves chiefly to the method here men- 
tioned ; and ſeem to think they have ex- 
hauſted all the depths of expreſſion, by 
a dextrous imitation of the meaning 
of a few particular words, that occur 
in the hymns or ſongs which they ſet 
to muſic. Thus, were one of theſe gen- 


tlemen to expreſs the following words 
of Milton, 


Ra Their | 


It is highly probable, that upon the word 
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— Their ſongs . 


Divide the night, and lift our tough f 


to heav'n : 


divide, he would run a didißon of half a 


dozen bars; and on the ſubſequent part 
of the ſentence, he would not think he 
had done the poet juſtice, or rien to that 


height of ſublimity which he ought to 
expreſs, til he had climbed up to the 
very top of his inſtrument, or at leaſt as 


far as a human voice could follow him, 
And this would paſs with a great part of 


mankind for muſical expreſſion ; inſtead 
of that noble mixture of ſolemn airs and 


various harmony, which indeed elevates. 
*our thoughts, and gives that exquilite 


pleaſure, which none but true lovers of 
harmony can feel. 

Were it neceſſary, I might eaſily 
prove, upon general principles, that what 
I now advance concerning muſical imita- 
tion is ſtrictly juſt; both, becauſe Muſic 


as an imitative art has very confined * 


Powers, and becauſe, when it is an ally to 


* 
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poetry (which i it ought always to be when 
it exerts its mimetic faculty) it obtains its 
end by raifing correſpondent affefions in 
the ſoul with thoſe which ought to reſult 
from the genius of the poem, But this 
has been already ſhewn, by a judicious 
writer t, with that preciſion and accuracy 
which diſtinguiſhes his writings, To his 
excellent treatiſe I ſhall, therefore, refer 
my reader, and content myſelf, in this 
place, with adding two or three practical 
obſervations by way of corollary to his 
theory. 
iſt, As Mufic paſſing to. the mind 
through the organ, of the ear, can imi- 
tate only y ſounds and motions, it ſeems 
reaſonable, that when ſaunds only are the | 
objects of imitation, the compoſer ought 
to throw the mimetic part entirely amongſt 
the accompanying inſtruments; becauſe 
it is probable, that the imitation will be 
too powerful in the voice which ought to 


Vide three treatiſes of F. H. the ſecond concern- 
ing poetry, painting, and mulic, - 
* Vide page 57 in the above treatiſe, 


E 3 be 
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be engaged in expreſſion alone; or, in 
other words, in raiſing correſpondent af. 
fections with the part *. Indeed, in ſome 
caſes, expreſſion will coincide with imita- 
tion, and may then be admitted univer- 
fally : as in ſuch chromatic ſtrains as are 
mimetic of the grief and anguiſh of the 

human voice?. But to the imitation of 
ſounds in the natural or inanimate world *, 


—_ I—___ 


I cannot bring a finer illuſtration of my meaning, 
than from the old ſong in eis and Galatea. 
Huſh, ye pretty warbling Quire; 
| Your thrilling ſtrains 
| Awake my pains, - oF 
| | And kindle ſoft deſire, Sc. 
ö Here the great compoſer has very judiciouſſy em- 
ployed the vocal part in the nobler office of exprel- 
fing, with pathos, the plaintive turn of the words, 
| - while the ſymphony and accompanyment very 
| chearfully imitate the ſinging of the svarbling quire, 
| 


—_ > on Do aA iam VVvu ama ou A a acT_ 6 


But had Mr. HANDEL admitted this imitation of 
= found into the vocal part, and made it imitate the 
13 thrilling trains of the birds by warbling diviſions, it is 
manifeſt the expreſſion would have hoe much in- 
jured; whereas, according to his management of it, 
the imitation greatly aſſiſts the expreſſion. 

y As, to take Mr H', own example, the chorus of 
i Baal's Prieſts in Deborah. Doll tidings, baw ye 
* aονmd ! ö | | _ mas 
| z Such as the noiſe of animals, the roar of g 
| thunder, ocean, Cc. The murmur of ſtreams. 


2 | this, 
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this, I believe, may be applied as a ge- 
neral rule. 
24ly, When Muſic imitates motions, the 


rythm, and caſt of the air, will generally 
require, that both the vocal and inſtru- 
mental parts coincide in their imitation. 
But then, be it obſerved, that the com- 
poſer ought always to be more cautious 
and reſerved when he applies this faculty 
of Muſic to motion, than when he applies 
it to ſound : and the reaſon is obvious; 
the intervals in Muſic are not fo ſtrictly 
{ſimilar to animate or inanimate motions, 
as its tones are to animate or inanimate 
ſounds, Notes aſcending or deſcending 
by large intervals, are not ſo like the ſtalk- 
ing of a Giant“, as a flow of even notes 


_ * Mr H. has himſelf quoted a 
2 “Heer _ 
tive of the «walk of Po 3 
majeſty of that air rather affected him by an aſſocia- 
tion of ideas, than any great ſimilarity in the imitation. 
_ aflocimion of this kind, ſeems to have ſtruck 
the author of the Parallele des Italiens et des Frangois 
en ce qui regarde la muſique : ** Pour la conformite 
* (ſays he) de Fair, avec le ſens des je way 
jamais rien W en maticre de ſymphonies, 
4 | 
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are to the murmuring of a ſtream v; and 
little jiggiſh ſlurrs are leſs like the 


[1 


- of 


de comparable à celle qui fut extcutte A Rome; 3 
% Toratoire de S. Jerome. de la charité, le jour. de 
4% la Saint Martin de Pannee 1697, ſur ces deux 
“ mots, mille ſactte, mille flaches: C toit un air dont 
5% les notes etoient pointces à la manière des gigues; 
je caractère de cet air imprimoit ft vivement dans 
« Pame Videe de fleche : et la force de cette idee 
„ ſeduiſoir tellement imagination, que chaque 
“ violon paroiflgit re un arc; & tous les archets, 
autant le fleches decochees, dont les pointes ſem- 
© blojent darder la ſymphonie de toutes parts; on 
ene ſauroit entendre rien de plus ingenieux & de 
* = heureuſemeut exprime.” ' 
We may learn from this, how far muſical imitation, 
ſimply conſidered, may amuſe the fancy of many 
who are leſs ſuſceptible of the more delicate and re- 
fined beauties of eapreſton. The particular felicity: 
of the Frenchman, in the muſical performance here 
deſcribed, ſeems to have depended on this fimilitude, 
viz. that every violin appeared as a bow, and all the 
bows, like ſo many arrows ſhot off, the points of 
which, ſeemed to dart the ſymphony through all its 
parts. Perhaps, ſo far as mitation was neceſſary, 
his obſervation might be juſt, But were this an 
argument, that the buſineſs of 7mitation was ſypenor 
to every other in muſical compoſition, it would re- 
duce "ho nobleſt ſpecies of it, {till lower than the 
extravaganzi of the inſtrumental performances which 
we haye-noted in the chapter on modulation, 
Here let me quote with pleaſure, the air which 


Mr Harper. bas adapted to thoſe charming worlds 


of Mir rox; 


* 
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of Alexander ©, than certain ſhakes and 
trills 


Hide me from day's gariſh eye, 

While the bee, with honied thigh, 

At her flow'ry work does ſing, 

And the waters murmuring ; 

With ſuch concert as they keep, 415 

Entice the dewy- feather d fleep, . 

And let ſome ſtrange myſterious dream, 

Wave at his wings in airy ſtream m 

Of lively portraiture difplay'd, 

Softly on my eyelids laid. 

Then, as I wake, ſweet muſic breathe, 

Above, about, and underneath ; 

Sent by ſome ſpirit, to mortals good. 

Or th' unſeen genius of the wood. 7. 
Here the air and the ſymphony delightfully imitate 
the humming of the bees, the murmuring of the 
waters, and expreſs the ideas of quiet and flumber ; 
but what, above all, demands this eulogium, is the 
maſter-ſtroke of accompanying the voice with trebles 
and tenors, only till he comes to theſe words, 

„Then, as I wake, ſweet muſic, breathe,” _.. 
where the bali begins with an effect that can be felt 
only, and not expreſſed. : 

I have choſen to give all my illuſtrations on this 
matter trom the works of Mr HANDEL, becauſe no 
one has exerciſed this talent more univerſally, -and 
becauſe theſe inſtances muſt alſo be moſt univerſally 
underſtood, | 

© With raviſh'd ears, | 
The monarch hears, 
Aſſumes the god, 

Alffects to * 

And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. 
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t 
3dly, As Muſic can only ai mo- t 
tions and ſounds, and the motions only 
imperfectly; it will follow, that muſical f. 


imitation ought never to be employed in 4 
repreſenting objects, of which motion or 0 

ſound are not the principal conſtituents. b 

| Thus, to light, or lightning, we annex 4 
| the property of celerity of motion; yet it MW ir 
{ will not follow from thence, that an ex- MW in 
tremely ſwift progreſſion of notes will raiſe Pt 
: the idea of either one or the other; be- its 


cauſe, as we ſaid, the imitation. mult be, 2 
| in theſe caſes, very partial. Again, it | 
il is one property of froſt to make perſons MW in 
' ſhake and tremble; yet, a tremulous as 


In which air I am ſorry to obſerve, that the ela- 
tion of imitating this nod, has reduced the muſie as me 
much below the dignity of the words, as Alexander's the 
nod was beneath that of Homer's Jupiter. 
4 Vide il Penſeroſo. ech 
f Sweet bird, that ſhuns the noiſe of folly, - pet 
N Moſt mulical, moſt melancholy.  - 
© What ſhall we fay to excuſe this ſame great com. iy 
poſer, who, in his Oratorio of Joſhua, condeſcended the 
| to amuſe the vulgar part of his W by letting 
them hear the jun ſiand frill? 
£ 3 mope- 
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movement of ſemitones, will never give 
the true idea of froſt : though, perhaps, 


they may of a trembling perſon. | 
4thly, As the aim of Muſic is to af- 


fect the paſſions in a pleaſing manner, 


and as it uſes melody and harmony to 
obtain that end, its imitation. muſt never 
be employed on ungraceful motions, or diſ- 
agreeable ſounds : becauſe, in the one caſe, 
it muſt injure the melody of the air; and 
in the other, the harmony of the accom- 
panyment; and, in both caſes, muſt loſe 
its intent of affecting the paſſions plea- 


ſingly. 


5thly, As imitation is only ſo far of uſe © 


in Muſic, as when it aids the expreſſion ; 
as it is only analogous to poetic imitation, 
when poetry imitgtes through mere natural 
media f, ſo it ſhould only be employed in 
the ſame manner. To make the ſound 


echo to the ſenſe in deſcriptive lyric, and, 


perhaps, in the cooler parts of epic poe- 


try, is often a great beauty; but, ſhould 
the tragic poet labour at ſhewing this art 


H' Treatiſes, p. 70. a 
| | in 
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in his moſt diſtreſsful ſpeeches; I | fappok 
he would rather flatten than inſpirit his 
drama: in like manner, the muſical 


compoſer, who catches at every parti- 


cular ; epithet or metaphor that the part i 
affords him, to ſhew his imitative power, . 
will never fail to hurt the true aim of his i 
a 


compoſition, and will always prove the 
more deficient in proportion as his au- * 
thor is more pathetic or ſublime, 


What then is the compoſer, who would Ml © 

aim at true muſical expreſſion, to per. W 

form? I anfwer, he is to blend ſuch an T 
happy mixture of air and harmony, as will Pa 

affect us moſt ſtrongly with the paſſions MW "* 
or affections which the poet intends to Wl 

raiſe : and that, on this account, he is not po 

principally to dwell on particular words WM ©" 

in the way of imitation, but to compre- of 
hend the poet's general drift or intention, 

and on this to form his airs and harmony, he 

ſim 


s To give but one inſtance, how ** compa 
hath the fingle epithet, wazBLING, m from the 
true road of expreſſion, like an ignis — and be-. 


them 1 ? 
mired in a pur cithe 
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either by imitation (ſo far as imitation | 
may be proper to this end) or by any 
other means. But this I muſt ſtill add, 
that if he attempts to raiſe the paſſions 
by imitation, it muſt be ſuch a remperate 
and chaſtiſed imitation as rather brings 
the object before the hearer, than ſuch 
a one as induces him to form a com- 
pariſon between the object and the ſound : 
for, in this laſt caſe, his attention will be 
turned entirely on the compoſer's art, 
which muſt effectually check the paſſion. 
The power of Muſic is, in this reſpect, 
parallel to the power of Eloquence : if it 
works at all, it muſt work in a ſecret and 
unſuſpected manner. In either caſe, a 
pompous diſplay of art will deſtroy its 
own intentions: on which account, one 
of the beſt general rules, perhaps, that 
can be given for muſical expreſſion, is that 
which gives riſe to the pathetic in every 
other art, an unaffetted ſtrain of nature and 
ſimplicity k. 


There 
Whatever the ſtate of muſic may have been 
among the ancient Greeks, &c. or whether it was 


actually 
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There is no doubt but many rules may 
be deduced, both from the compoſitions 
| | 145% wb. 


actually capable of producing thoſe wonderful eſſect 
related of it, we cannot abſolutely determine ; ſeei 
all the uſes of their exharmonic ſcale are totally loſt; 
and of their muſical characters, which ſhould have 
conveyed to us their art, flender traces any where 
to be found. From the ſtructure of their inſtru- 
ments, we cannot form any vaſt ideas of their 
powers: they ſeem to have been far inferior to 
thoſe in uſe at preſent: but which, indeed, being 
capable of as much execution as expreſſion, are only 
rendered more liable to be abuſed. Thus, the too 
great compaſs of our modern in ſtruments, tempting 
as well the compoſer as performer, to exceed the 
natural bounds of harmony, may be one; reaſon why 
fome authors have ſo warmly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the ancient Muſic, and run down. that of the 
modern 7. | | 

I believe we may juſtly conclude, that the force 
and beauties of the ancient Mufic did not confiſt 
ſo much in artful compoſitions, or in any ſuperiority 
of execution in the perſormance: as in the pure 
ſimplicity of its melody; which being performed in 
ner: wy by their vaſt choruſes of voices and in- 
ſtruments, no wonder the moſt prodigious effects 
were produced 1. Since the time of Gui po Ak- 
TINOS, the laws and principles of harmony have 
been conſiderably enlarged, and, by 1 this 
art more intricate and complex, have deprived it ot 


* CarmeT's Diſſertation ſur la Muſique, des Anciens. 

+ Sir WII IIA TZNUrTE's Works, 1ſt vol. fol, p. 162, 
T. Box ET, Hiſtoire de la Muſique. | 
$ ArzTIXQ lived in the eleventh century. 
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of the beſt maſters, and from experience, 
in obſerving the effects which various. 
ſounds have upon the imagination and af- 
- fetions. And I don't know, whether 
the ſame propriety, in regard to the part 
of expreſſion in poetry, may; not as well 
be applied to muſical expreſſion ; ſince 
there are diſcordant and harmonious in- 
flections of muſical ſounds when united, 
and various modes or keys (beſides the 
various inſtruments themſelves), which, 


— AMS 


thoſe plain, though ſtriking beauties, which, mu | 
bably, almoſt every hearer could diſtinguiſh and ad- 
mire, And I don't know whether this will not go 
ſome way, towards determining the diſpute contern- 
ing the ſuperior excellency of ancient and modern 
Muſic. It is to be obſerved, that the Anciems, when 
they ſpeak of its marvellous effects, generally con- 
ſider it as an adjunct to poetry. Now an art, in 
ts progreſs to its own abſolute perfection, may ar- 
rue at ſome intermediate point; which is its point 
of perfection, conſidered as an art joined to another 
ant; but not to its own, when taken ſeparately, If I 

he Ancients, therefore, carried melody to its higheſt i] 
perfection, it is probable they puſhed the muſical "2 

wrt as far as it would go, conſidered as an adjundt + = 
o poetry: but harmony is the perfection of Mufic, | 
s a fingle ſcience. Hence then we may determine | 
he ſpecific difference between the ancient and mo- | 
ern compoſitions, and conſequently their excellency. 
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like particular words, or ſentences in writ- 


ing, are very expreſſive of the different i 
paſſions, which are ſo e excited WM . 
by the numbers of poetry “... : 
Thus the Harp or flat 191 ow or 1 
lively movements; the e Raccalo: the ſole. Fl .. 
di 


i « Soft is the dmg when Zephyr * 
c And the ſmooth ſtream in 2p Zoe FI ſic 
« But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, of 
Ihe hoarſe, rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar, 
& When ax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
«© The line too labours, and the words move flow; or 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
| © main. 
Hear how Timotheus vary'd lays ſurprize, 
& And bid alternate paſſions fall and nie ! 
«© While, at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jour, 
No burns with glory, and then melts with love: 
No his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now ſighs ſteal out, and tears begin to flow: 
& Perfians and Gres like turns of nature found, 
And the world's Metor ſtood ſubdu'd by ſound! 
„The power of Mufic all our hearts allow ; £ 
« And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now.“ 
Ess AY on CRITICISW, 
Perhaps, the powers of paſſion and verſe were 
never ſo happily exerted, for the purpoſe of Muſic, 
as in this ode: and as happily hath the gent of 
* compoſer * been united with that of the poet. 


Alexander's * ſet to male by G, F, Handel. 
h Hut, 


. 8 
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yute, or ſmooth-drawn bow; the ftriking 
diefis *; all the variety of intervals, from 
a ſemitone to a tenth, c; the various 
mixtures of harmonies, the preparation 
of diſcords, and their reſolution into 
concords, the ſweet ſucceſſion of melo- 
dies; and ſeveral other circumſtances be- 
ſides theſe, do all tend to give that. variety 
of expreſſion which elevates the ſaul to 
joy or courage, melts it into tenderneſs 
or pity, fixes it in a rational ſerenity, or 
raiſes it to the raptures of devotion. N 
When we conſider the fulneſs of 
harmony, and variety of air, which may 
be included in the art of compoſing 
fugues, we may pronounce this ſpecies of 
compoſition, of all others, the moſt noble 


k Or quarter tone, or left, if performed by the 
voice or violin, being an interval in the enharmonic 
ſcale of the Ancients, and amazingly powerful in 
rouſing the paſſions, 

This interval is equally capable, in judicious 
hands, of exciting terror, grief, deſpondency, or the 
contrary paſſions, in their extremes; and the very 
wide difference, in this caſe, is chiefly produced from 
their different accompanyments, and the 
modulations in which they are employed. 

3 * 


and 
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and diffuſive; and which, like hiſtory: 
painting, does not only contain the chief - 


excellencies of all the other' ſpecies, but 
is likewiſe capable of admitting many 
other beauties of a ſuperior nature. But 
here, in the term fugue, I do not include 


alone, thoſe confined compoſitions, which 


proceed by regular anfwers, according to 


the ſtated laws of modulation, but chiefly, 
ſuch as admit of a variety of ſubjects, 
particularly for voices, and inſtruments 


united; and which, with their imitations, 
reverſes, and other relative paſſages, arc 
conducted throughout the whole, in ſub- 
ordination to their principal; and, as the 
leſſer beauties or decorations in poetry 


are ſubſervient to the fable of a tragedy, 


or heroic poem, ſo are theſe different, 
though kindred airs, in the ſame move- 
ment, in like manner, ſubſervient to ſome 
one principal deſign ; and productive of 
all the grandeur, beauty, and propriety, 
that can be expected from the moſt exten- 
ſive plan in the whole range of - muſical 
compoſition. 

By 
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By a diverſity of harmonies, the chain 
and progreſſion of melodies 1 is alſo finely 
ſupported ; and thence, a greater variety 
of expreſſion will be fourid in the con- 
ſtruction of full Muſic. In this caſe, 
the compoſer hath the advantage of 
throwing his tender and delicate paſſages 
into ahe ſolo, or thoſe of a bolder ex- 
preſſion into the chorus; and as there are 
oftentimes a kind of neutral airs, if 1 
way ſo call them, which, by the per- 
former's art, may be made expreſſive of 
very different paſſions; or, as the ſame 
words, by a change in their accent, con- 
vey a different ſenſe; ſo this muſical ex- 
preſſion may be varied in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſame paſſage, which has been 
heard alone, if repeated, may alſo be form- 
ed into chorus; and è contra, the chorus 
into ſolo, In like manner may be dif- 
poſed the forte and piano. 

We may alſo here remark, that in 
ranging different movements, in the ſame 
concerto, or in other ſuites of different 
ars, the confined order of keeping, in 

F 2 the 
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the ſequel of theſe, to one or two keys, 
at moſt, produces but an irkſome mono- 
tony of ſounds :. for it is not ſufficient, 
chat different movements are of different 
ſpecies ; their changes ſhould alſo appear, 
as well in their keys, as in their air : and 
the compoſer of taſte will ſhew his art 
in the arrangement of theſe different 
pieces, as well as in his variety of modula- 
tion, or other contrivances, in the ſame 

piece l. | 


ao. Afi. a As. ao 


And, 


Such are the beautiful cantatas of BaTTISTA 
PERGOLESE, printed at Naples in the _ 1738. 
They are, perhaps, the mofl elegant performances, 
in this ſpecies of ſition, that have yet appeared. 

The cantatas of Giovanni BoxoNCINI, pub- y 
liſhed in London, by ſubſcription,. above thirty years 
ago, are alſo very fine, and may ſtill be calle! 
1 modern: though many performers, who hear and 
1 ſee no farther than the moſt periſhable part of a 

'Y compoſition, have — them up to an exploded 
1 taſte: nevertheleſs, I ſhall venture to ſay, that the 
l 1 airs of Bononcini are natural, and the accompani 
| recitative maſterly, and finely imagined in their pro- 
| poten to the tempo-ginfio, or regular movement. 
& | don't know any method of accompanyment with 
1 the voice, more delicate and affecting than this, in 
wich the Lanlians, eſpecially the two great maſters 
Pog ro 
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And, as diſcords, when judiciouſly 
managed, give their ſucceeding concords a 
yet more pleaſing harmony; in like man- 
ner ſome happy contrivance in changing 
the key of ſeparate movements, whether 
from flat to ſharp, or vice verſa, will 
ſtill, in a higher degree, afford relief and 
pleaſure to the hearer: many alterations 
of this kind may ſurely be affected with- 
out the leaſt diſagreeable ſurprize ; ſince 
we are not always delighted when the mo- - 
dulation follows, as we naturally expect it, 
nor always ſhocked when that expecta- 
tion is diſappointed, | 
Thus, by contrivances of this nature, 
we are charmed with.an agreeable variety, 


PoxroR A's cantatas deſerve alſo a 
mention in this place, The moſt agreeable changes 
in modulation, trom one movement to another, may 
be found in many of theſe, his maſter-pieces. The 
adagios are generally, indeed, too much lengthened; 
by which means, they are rather tedious when re- 
peated from the Da Capo: and, notwithſtanding I 
have thought the ſubjects in them pleaſing, and 
have heard them very finely performed; yet could 
4 never. be convinced, that their author had learned 
the art of knowing when he had done enough. _ 
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and which, perhaps, equally to the moſt 
ftriking air, commands the admiration 
of many lovers of Muſic, who yet can 
no otherwiſe account for the preference 
they may give to a fine compoſition, 
than purely from the pleaſure it affords 
them. In fine, it is this maſterly taſte 
and method of ranging, in beautiful order, 
the diſtinguiſhed parts of a compoſition, 
which gives the higheſt delight to thoſe 
who can enter into the real merits of this 
artz—a circumſtance, the muſical ſtudent 
would do well to conſider, before he en- 
gapes in any trial of his talent that way. 
But, as example 1s of much greater force 
than any rule or precept whatever; J 
would recommend to him, a conſtant 
peruſal of the beſt compoſitions: in ſcore, 
where he will find all the information he 

can deſire on this head u. 
After 


m The muſical ſtudent being here ſuppoſed to have 
ſome previous knowledge in the rudiments of her- 
mony, it might not be amiſs, before he attempts the 
more finiſhed parts, to take a particular oP be 


Rank Au's Principles of Compoſition, now trap 


jnto Zngii/h; for, however prevailing a good 


ear 
may 
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After all that has been, or can be 
ſaid, the energy and grace of muſical 


expreſſion is of too delicate a nature to 


be fixed by words; it is a matter of 
taſte, rather than of reaſoning, and is, 
therefore, much better underſtood by ex- 
ample than by precept. It is in the 
works of the great maſters, that we muſt 
look for the rules and full union of air, 
harmony, and expreſſion. Would modern 
compoſers condeſcend to repair to theſe 
fountains of knowledge, the public ear 
would neither be offended nor miſled by 
thoſe ſhallow and unconnected compoſi- 
tions, which have of late ſo much abound- 
ed, eſpecially thoſe inſipid efforts that are 


may be found in the practice of n ee 


the rules of this art, as in all other arts, are fou 
in nature, and, therefore, muſt afford | 
even to thoſe who may think but ſlightly of them. 
As the works of art without genius, though maſterly, 
and ſtudied in their conſtruction, are often deſective 
of ſpirit and taſte ; ſo are thoſe of genius without 
art, very far from perfection : but when theſe are 
united, when the powers of nature, and the re- 
ſearches of art, are fully exerted, it is then only we 
may expect the nobleſt productions. 
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daily made to ſet to Muſic that Hood of 
nonſenſe which is let in upon us ſince the 
commencement of our ſummer enter: 
tainments, and which, in the manner they 
are conducted, cannot poſſibly prove of 
any advantage to Muſic : trifling eſſays in 
poetry muſt depreſs, inſtead of railing, the 
genius of the compoſer who vainly at- 
rempts, inſtead of giving aid to ſenſe 
(Muſic's noble prerogative), to harmonize 
nonfenſe, and make dulneſs pleaſing, 

Thus, it fares with Muſic, as it fares 
with her ſiſter Poetry; for it muſt be 
owned, that the compoſitions Jaſt men- 
tioned, are generally upon a level with 
the words they are fet to: their fate too 
is generally the ſame ; theſe inſe# pro- 
ductions ſeldom out-living the ſeaſon that 
gives them birth. 

It has been juſtly 1 alledged*, 
with regard to the Traian operas, that 
there are alſo many improprieties in theſe, 
which offend even the moſt common ob- 


Tos on the florid Song, p. 91. 
ſerver; 


compoſition whatſoever. 
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ſerver; particularly that egregious abſur- 
dity of repeating, and finiſhing many ſongs 
with the firſt part; when it often happens, 
after the paſſions of anger and revenge 
have been ſufficiently expreſſed, that re- 
concilement and love are the ſubjects of 
the ſecond, and, therefore, ſhould conclude 
the performance. But, as if it were un- 
natural to leave the mind in this tranquil 
ſtate, the performer, or actor, muſt re- 
lapſe into all that tempeſt and fury 
with which he began, and leave his hearers 
in the midſt of it. 1 ki 
I have juſt hinted this unaccountable 
conduct of the Italian compoſers, by* 
way of contraſt to a conduct as remark- 
ably ridiculous in our own; I mean, our 
manner of ſetting one ſingle trifling air, 
repeated to many verſes, and all of them, 
perhaps, expreſſive of very different ſen- 
timents or affections; than Which, a 
greater abſurdity cannot poſſibly be ima» 
gined, in the conſtruction of any mulical 


p What 
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What may farther be obſerved in the 


compoſition of theſe little airs, is the ge. 


neral method of repeating, the - ſame 
thought in the Ritornello, which. is heard 
in the ſong. By this means, the burthen 
of the tune, be it ever ſo common, muſt 


inceſſantly jingle in the ear, and produce 


nothing but ſome wretched alternations 
between the inf{gument and voice. 

On the contrary, if the ſubje& of the 
ſong was relieved by different paſſages in 
the inſtrumental part, but of a ſimilar air 
with the vocal; this kind of variety 
might ſupport the repetition of the whole, 
with ſomewhat more ſpirit. _ 


Among the many excellent ballads 


which our language affords, I ſhall men- 
tion that of Black-ey'd Suſan, wrote by 

| Mr Ga; and propoſe it as a ſpecimen, 
to 'ſhew by what methods a compoſer 
might handle this genus of the lyric 
poem : and which, indeed, is no other 
than to treat them, as the Talians have ge- 
nerally managed thoſe little love ſtories 
which are the ſubject of their ſerenatas 
a kin 
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—a kind of muſical production, ex- 
tremely elegant, and proper for this pur- 
poſe. T herefore, I would recommend to 
our vocal compoſers, ſome ſuch method 
of ſetting to mulic the beſt Zngliſ ſongs, 
and which, in like manner, will admit of 
various airs and duetts, with their reci- 
tative, or muſical narratives, properly in- 
terſperſed, to relieve and embelliſh the 
whole. 3: 

Thus one good ballad may ſupply a 
fruitful genius with a. variety of inci- 
dents, wherein he will have ſufficient 
ſcope to diſplay ' his imagination, and to 
ſhew a Judgement and contrivance in 
adapting his ſeveral airs to the different 
ſubjects of the poetry. By this means, 
not only a genteel and conſiſtent per- 
formance might be produced, but alſo 
fewer good maſters would laviſh their 
muſical thoughts on ſubjects ſo far be- 
neath them : nor, on this account, would 
there be any dearth of thoſe agreeable and 
familiar airs, which might properly be 
falculated for thoſe entertainments, where 

the 
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the public ear ſhould be always conſulted; 
and of which I have ſo good an opinion, 
that, were this difference between a juſt 
or falſe taſte but fairly ſubmitted to it 
deciſion, I ſhould not diſpute, but the 
compoſition which was moſt natural and 


pleaſing, would bid faireſt for the general 


approbation. / 

Yet, ſo long as our compoſers ptoſe- 
cute their ſtudies without the leaſt know- 
ledge of any works bur ſuch as are ona 
level with their own, they muſt never ex- 
pect to advance in the eſteem of their 
judges. For, as the ſtriking beauties in a 
fine compoſition, elevate and enliven the 
fancy; fo is it depreſſed and vitiated by 
too great a "familiarity with whatever is 
mean and trifling. 

He, therefore, that 1s bleſſed with hap- 


py talents for this art, let him ſhun all 


the means of catching the common air, 
which ſo ſtrangely infects and poſſeſſes too 
many compoſers; but, unleſs he has the 
virtue of the vw. who, - 
«With 


| a «a to. Seth - ai. 8 
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« ——With taſte ſo ſubtly.true, | 
« From pois nous herbs extracts the healing 


« dew ;” 


I fear, he muſt baniſh himſelf from almoſt 
every place of public reſort, and fly, per- 
haps, to monaſteries and. cells, where the 
genuine charms of harmony may often, 
indeed, be found, for ſtores to grace his. 
future productions. 

Our church muſic is equally —_— 
of improvements from the ſame ſources 
of taſte and knowledge. We ſeem, at 
preſent, almoſt to have forgot, that devo- 
tion is the original and proper end of it. 
Hence that ill-timed levity of air in our 
modern anthems, that fooliſh pride of 
execution in our voluntaries, which dif- 
guſts every rational hearer, and diſſipates, 
inſtead of heightening, true devotion. 

If our organiſt is a lover of poetry, 
without which, we may diſpute his love 
for Muſic; or indeed, if he has any well- 
directed paſſions at all; he cannot but feel 
lome elevation of mind, when he hears 
the pſalm preceding his voluntary, pro- 

nounced 
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nounced in an awful and pathetic ſtrain: 
it is then he muſt join his part, and with 
ſome ſolemn air, relieve, with religious 
chearfulneſs, the calm and well-diſpoſed 
heart. Yer, if he feels not this divine 
energy in his own breaſt, it will prove 
but a fruitleſs attempt to raiſe it in that 
of others: nor can he hope to throw out 
thoſe happy inſtantaneous thoughts, which 
ſometimes far exceed the beſt-concerted 
compoſitions, and which the enraptured 
performer would often gladly ſecure to his 
future uſe and pleaſure, did they not as 
fleetly eſcape as they ariſe. He ſhould 
alſo be extremely cautious of imitating 
common ſongs or airs, in the ſubjects of 
this latter kind of performance; other- 
wiſe he will but too much expoſe religion 
to contempt and ridicule. 

It may not derogate from our ſubject 
of church-muſic, juſt to mention the pre- 
ſent method of ſinging the common 
| pfalm tunes in the parochial ſervice, 
which are every where ſung without the 
leaſt regard to 7ime or meaſure, by 
drawling 


4* 
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drawling out every note to an unlimited 
length. It is evident, that both the com- 
| mon and proper tunes were originally in- 
tended to be ſung in the alla- breve time, 
or the regular pointing of two, three, or 
four minims in a bar: a kind of move- 
ment, which every ear, with the leaſt 
practice, may eaſily attain : nor when 
they are ſung in parts, ſhould there be any 
more than three, i. e. one treble, tenor, 
and baſs; as too complex an harmony 
would deſtroy their natural air. And, in 
this ſtyle, our pſalm tunes are capable of 
all the ſolemnity that can be required from 
ſuch plain and unadorned harmony % 

Whoever 


„ The pious and ingenious Dr. Warrs, in his 
preface to his tranſlation of the Pſalms, very juſtly 
laments this miſerable draw ling out the Pſalm. His 
remarks on this head fo aptly coincide with the ſub- 
ject in queſtion, that I ſhall here tranſcribe them. 

It were to be wiſhed, that all congregations and 
private families would ſing as they do in foreign 
+ Proteſtantchurches, without reading line by line, — | 
It were to be wiſhed alſo, that we might not dwell , 
* ſo long upon every ſingle note, 204 produce the 
* ſyllables to ſuch a tireſome extent, with a conſtant 
* uniformity of time; which diſgraces the Muſic, 
* and puts the congregation quite out uf breath; 


«6 whereas, 


* 
3 
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Whoever has heard the Proteſtant 
congregatians abroad ſing, in parts, their 


_ palms or bymns, may recolle&, with 


ſame pleaſure, that part of their religious 
worſhip; and their exceeding. us ſo far 
in a performance of this kind, is chiefly 
awing to the exact meaſure in which 
thoſe. tunes are ſung, and not 'to. their 
harmgny : for the greateſt part of our own, 
which were compoſed ſoon after the Re. 


formation, by thoſe excellent maſters we 


had at that time, would doubtleſs be 
found, as well in regard to their folemn 
air, as harmony, equal, if not ſuperior, 
to any compoſitions of their kind, And 
we may further obſerve, that air is, in a 
higher degree, productive of both ſo- 
lemnity and chearfulneſs, than harmony: 
for there is a dignity and grace in the 


« whereas, if the METHOD of sd IMG were but 


« reformed to a greater ſpeed of pronunciation, ve 


«© might often enjoy the pleaſure of a longer plalm, 


& with leſs expence of time and breath; and our 


% Pfalmody would be more a le to that of the 


„% ancient churches, more intelligible to others, and 
“ more delightful to ourſelves.” 


former, 
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former, when invented by genius, which 
2 maſterly harmony may 1 aſſiſt, 
but can never produce. 

However trifling it may- appear to 
conſider this ſpecies of Muſic, I cannot 
but own, that I have been uncommonly 
affected with hearing ſome thouſands of 
voices hymning the Deity in a ſtyle of 
harmony adapted to that awful occaſion. - 
But ſorry I am to obſerve, that the chief 
performer, in this kind of noble chorus, 
is too often ſo fond of his own conceits ; 
that, with his abſurd,graces, and tedious 
and ill- connected interludes, he miſleads 
or confou LY his congregation, inſtead of 
being the rational guide and directot of | 
the whole. 

It may be thought, perhaps, by Las" 
depriving out organiſt of this public op- 
portunity of ſhewing his dexterity, both 
in his voluntary and pſalm tune, that all 


performers indiſcriminately might be ca : 


pable of doing the duty here required: 
but it will be found no ſuch eaſy matter 
to ſtrike out the true ſublimity of ſtyle, 

G Which 


vation. ü 


*- 


mind is in a devout ſtate; or, when we 
would be greatly folemn, to avoid the 


heavy and ſpiritleſs manner, which; inſtead 
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which is proper to be heard, when the 


: 
p 


of calmly relieving and lifting up the 


heart, rather ſinks it into a ſtate of depyi- 


- 


We might ſoon arrive at à very dif- 
ferent ſtyle and manner, as well in our 
compoſitions as performance; did we but 
ſtudy the works of the - beſt chapel- 
maſters abroad, as CALDARA, LorTTr1, 
GaSPARIN!, and many others, whoſe ex- 
cellent compoſitions ought ſurely to be 
better known, and reſcued from the pol- 
ſeſſion of thoſe churliſh virtuoſi, whoſe 
unſociable delight is to engroſs to them · 
ſelves thoſe performances, which, in juſ- 


tice to their authors, as well as the world,” 


they ought freely to communicate t. 


Þ The Motetts of CALDARA, are noble, pathetic, 


and finely adapted to the purpoſes here mentioned, 
Lorri and GasParInt have alfo compoſed va. 
rious pieces for the ſervice of the church. Hut, 
only the fame of them hath, as yet, reached =] | 


can only ſuppoſe them of a character, equal at 


* 


1 


We 


o 
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We may clearly diſcern the effects of 
ſuch a commerce as is here propoſed, with 
the works of the greateſt maſters. The 
WH immortal works of Corzrrt are in the 
hands of every one; and accordingly we 
| find, that from him many of our beſt mo- 
dern compoſers have generally deduced 
their elements of harmony. Yet there 
remains ſomething more to be done by 
| our preſent profeſſors : they ought to be 


| to their other compolitions,  the-peruſal of which 
| have often afforded me a very ſingular pleaſures - 
There is a compoſition for the church, which 
the connoiſſeurs, acquainted with ifs beauties, eſteem 
38 inimitable in its way; namely, the Stabat Mater, 
&c. of the Baron. D'As roxdA. This nobleman 
had many excellencies, as a compoſer, and chiefly a 
ſimplicity of harmony, and an affecting ſtyle in many - 
of his airs-and duets, which, undoubtedly, he has 
thrown, in ſome peculiar manner, imo the pertor- 
mance here mentioned. e 
Ik erer I have the felicity of ſeeing this work, I 
hall expect to find it more equally conducted than 
the Stabat Mater of PGGOIL ES. For, though it 
is the diſtinguiſhed character of this latiłt compoſer 
to have ſucceeded in the complalning, ur forrowfs! 
fiyle; yet J have often thought thete was wantings 
in ſeveral movements of his Stabat Mater, the juſt 
diſtinction, which ought always to be obſerved, - 
between the tenderneſs or paſſion of a theatrical fcene, 
and the folemnity of devorion, . 2 
G 2 a 
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as intimately converſant with thoſe other | 


great maſters, who, ſince Con xIx rs time, 
have added both taſte and invention; 


and, by uniting theſe, have ſtill come 


nearer to the perfection of the genera 


harmonic compoſition. ; 

The numerous ſeminaries in 15 ſel- 
dom fail of producing a ſucceſſion of 
good maſters: from theſe we might ſele& 


- ſuch pieces as would greatly contribute to 


the real ſolemnity of, the cathedral ſer- 
vice. While others again, of a different 
kind, might be compiled and fitted for 
concertos, or other muſical purpoſes; o 
that there would never be wanting a vs 
riety of examples and ſubjects, for the 
practice of all ſtudents in harmony what- 
ever: and, by an aſſiduous application to 
a greater and more comprehenſive ſtyle 
than we have hitherto attempted, we 
ſhould ſoon be able to acquire fo true 4 
taſte, as would lay a ſure foundation for 
the forming our own maſters % 


© "The Tallaus are allowed to excel all other n- 


uons in the arts of Painting and Muſic, but the. 2 
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If it ſhould be aſked, who are the pro- 
perſons to begin a reform in our 
church muſic? It may be anſwered, the 
organiſts of cathedrals, who are, or ought 
to be, our Maeſtri di Capella, and by 
whom, under the influence and protection 
of their deans, much might be done to 
the advancement of their choirs : nor 
would they find any difficulty in accom- | 
pliſhing this uſeful deſign, as there are 
many precedents ro dire& them; both 
from Dr. ALDR1ÞGE and others, who have 
introduced into their ſervice the celebrated 
PaLESTINA and CaARISSIMI with great 
ſucceſs. And if this method, when fo 
little good Muſic was to be had, hath been 


ſon is more obvious in the former than latter ; for 
the recourſe to the autique, which Laly atforded. to 


painting, muſt be the chief cauſe of its excellence 


in that art, Muſic could have no ſuch external 

aſſiſtance, The Goths had rooted out all tracks of 
the ancient melody, How then muſt we account for 

the ſuperior genius, which the /takans have, fince 

that time, diſcoyered in regard to Muſic ? Not from 

the chimerical hypotheſis of air, climate, food, Sc. 
but from the 1 and national care, which has 
ever attended A in that country ſo ditferent from the 
treatment it meets with in England, 
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tation of our cathedral - ſervice; how 
much more may be expected at this time, 
from the number and variety of those 
excellent compoſitions that have ſince ap- 
peared; and which may be eaſily procur- 
ed, and adapted to the purpoles here men- 
tioned ! | 

An improvement of this kind "might 
be ſtill more eaſily ſet on foot, were there 
any hiſtory of the lives and works of 
the beſt compoſers; together with an 
account of their ſeveral {chools, and the 
charaeriſtic taſte, and manner of each: 
—2 ſubject, though yet untouched, of 
ſuch extenſive uſe, that we may reaſona- 
bly hope it will be the ape of 


| ſome future writer. 


Painting has long had an advantage 
of this kind; but whether it has profited. 
by ſuch advantage, may at preſent, per- 
haps, be diſputed. However, I think, if 


both theſe arts are not now in the ſtate 2 


of perfection which one, might wiſh, it | 
ovght not to be attributed to the want of 


Sent, 
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genii, but co the want of proper en- 
couragement, from able and generous pa- 
trons, which would excite them to more 

laudable purſuits; many profeſſors in both 
the ſciences having alike employed their 
talents in the loweſt: branches of their 
art, and turned their views rather to in- 
ſtant profit, than to future fame*, 


Thus, | 
In reflecting on the ſtate of Muſic in Eugland, 
I have often thought, that it might not be altogether 
foreign to the deſign of ſome, periodical memoir 
of literature, to have an article ſometimes, giving 
an account and character of the beſt muſical com- 
poſitions, | . f 
As a precedent, I ſhall here take the liberty to 
conſider a late performance in ſuch a curſory manner, 
as may, perhaps, he proper enough on the publica- 
tion of other muſical works hereafter, 1 A 5 
% La Mufgque rajſonte &c. A mpt 
& Germain, res by Wah, pr. il. 14. 4 Me, 
« collection of airs, in the opera Wie, are moſt of 
them ſet for a Soprano, ſome few for the Conter- 
„Alto, and accompanied with violins, &c: in four 
parts. 5 f 
In theſe pieces the author has ſhewn a peculiar 
genius in the tender and complaining ſtyle, but 
* which require a performer, like himſelf, to do 
them juſtice : this fingle ſpecies of muſical ex- 
preſſion ſeems to run through the whole collection, 
* tor, though he often aims to expreſs different 
* paſlions, yet there is (till wanting a ſufficient Va- 
„ . & riety 


* 
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Thus, and thus alone, can we hope 
to reach any tolerable degree of excel - 
jence in the nobler kinds of muſical com- 
poſition, The works of the greateſt 
maſters are the only ſchools where we 
may /ze, and from whence we may draw; 
perfection. And here, that I may do 
juſtice to what I think the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, I ſhall mention, as exam- 
ples of true muſical expreſſion, two great 
authors, the one admirable in vocal, the 
other in inſtrumental Muſic, _ . 
The firſt of theſe is BEN ITD ET To 
MarcELLo, whoſe inimitable freedom, 
Mg. va | : 9 


« riety to keep up the attention, when more than 
one of thele airs are performed at a time, Never: 
« theleſs, when they are intermixed with other per- 
«« forinances in the concert, they have. then, in a 
6 2 manner, a very pleuſing effect“ 
me general idea like this, of our muſical eſſays, 

on their firſt appearance, would not only incite 3 
ſpirit of emulation among the compoſers, and render 
their works more worthy the public notice; but 
might alſo prove a mare effectual reſtraint to the 
publiſhers; not to be ſo careleſs and dilatory on their 
parry for however inadvertent our compoſers may 
e, in putting their works. incorrect out of their 
hands, their printers are ſeldom behind them in 


that point. Ba A 
Eg depth, 
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depth, and comprehenſive ſtyle, will ever 


remain the higheſt example to all com- 
poſers for the church : for the ſervice of 
which, he publiſhed at Venice, near thirty 
years ago, the firſt fifty pſalms ſet to 
Muſic . Here he has far excelled all the 


Moderns, and given us the trueſt idea of 


that noble ſimplicity which probably was 
the grand characteriſtic of the ancient 
Muſic. In this extenſive and laborious 


undertaking, like the divine ſubje& he 


works upon, he is generally either grand; 


beautiful, or pathetic ; and ſo perfe&ly - 


free from every thing that is low and 
common, that the , judicious hearer is 


charmed with an endleſs variety of new 


* This work is contained in eight volumes in 
folio, The firſt four were publiſhed in the year 
1724. And the whole came 'out complete two 
years after, under the following title, Effro Poetico 
Armonico, Parafrafi jopra Salmi, Bose di GIROLAMO 
AScanto GrusrtNIAN I, Mafica di BENE DE Tro 
Marcello Patrizi Veniti, Venexga, 1726. There 
are ſome pieces of inſtrumental Muſie publiſhed in 
London, and ſaid to be compoſed by BENE TN 
MaxcklLro, a Yenetian nobleman; but as theſe 
are very mean performances, they cannot be ſup- 
poed to come from the ſame great author, | 


and 
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and vi modulation ; r with 2 
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that the ſenſe and harmony do every 
where coincide. In the laſt pſalm, which 
is the fifty · ſirſt in our verſion, he ſeems 
to have collected all the powers of his vaſt 
genius, that he might ſurpaſs the won- 
ders he had done before. 
I do not mean to affirm, that in hi 
| extenſive work,” every recitative, air, or 
chorus, is of equal excellence. A con- 
tinued elevation of this kind, no author 
ever came up to. Nay, if we conſidet 
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to keep alive attention, we may, perhaps, 
affirm with truth, that inequality makes 
a part of the character of excellence: 
that ſomething ought to be thrown into 
ſhades, in order to make the lights more 
ſtriking. And, in this reſpect, Ma- 
CELLO is truly excellent : if ever he ſeems 
to fall, it is only to riſe with more aſto- 
niſhing majeſty ang greatneſs N 


N — Far the greateſt part 2 
or what ſome call _— is n art. 


* 


deſign and expreſſion ſo finely adapted, 


that variety which in all arts is neceſlary | 


17— 1 | —ů Ln Gi ates * 
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To this illuſtrious example, voral,. "Y 
ſhall. add another, the greateſt in inſru· 
mental Maſic; 1 mean the admirable Gz-: 
MINIANI;z Whoſe elegance and ſpirit of 
compoſition ought to have been much 
more our pattern; and from whom the 
public taſte might have received the 
higheſt improvement, had we thought 
proper to lay hold of thoſe opportunities 
which his long reſidence in this n 
has given us. 

The public is greatly A dend to this- 
gentleman, not only for his many excel- 
lent compoſitions, but for having as yet 
parted with none that are-not. extremely 
correct and fine. There is ſuch à gen- 
teelneſs and delicacy in the turn of his 
muſical phraſe (if I may fo call it), and 
ſuch a natural connection in his expreſ- 
five and ſweet modulation throughout all 
his works, which are every where ſup- 


When Virgil * to trifle in a line, 

'Tis like a warning-piece which gives the ſi zu, 

To wake your fancy and pre your ſight, | 

To reach the noble height hes unuſual flight, 
Roscom, a on tranſlated _ 


ported 
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ported with ſo perfect a harmony, that 
we can never too often hear, or too much 
admire them. There are no impertinent 
digreſſions, no tireſome, unneceſſary re. 
petitions; but, from the beginning to the 
cloſe of his movement, all is natural and 
pleaſing. This it is properly to diſcourſe 
in Muſic, when our attention is kept up 
from one paſſage to another, ſo as the ear 
and the mind may be equally delighted, 
From an academy formed under ſuch 
a genius, what a ſupreme excellence of 
taſte might be expected u 


PART 


To ſhew on what foundation this improvement 
in the muſical ſcience may be reſted, I will take 
the liberty to add the following remarks, tram two 
unqueſtionable authorities on this head, 

The firſt is from my Lord SharresBURY, in his 
letter concerning de/ton. 

I can, myſelt, remember the time, when, in 
<« reſpect of Muſic, our reigning taſte was, in many 
« degrees, inferior to the French, The long rei 
© of luxury and pleaſure under king Cyarks 
« Second, and the foreign helps and ſtudied ad- 
e vantages given to Mutic in a following reign, 
% could not raiſe our genius the leaſt in this reſpect, 
« But when the ſpirit of the nation was grown 
«© more free, though engaged at that time in the 
e fierceſt war, and with the moſt doubtful ſuccels 

"= 
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T7 | 6 . 
Ox Musicar ExPRESSION, AS IT 
RELATES TO THE PERFORMER. 


8 E C T. I. 


Ox THE EXPRESSIVE PERFORMANCE OF 
Mus1c IN GENERAL, 


UT as the nature and effects of 
Muſical Expreſſion do likewiſe relate 
to the performer, and the different inſtru- 

ments 


we no ſooner began to turn ourſelves towards 

« Muſic, and enquire what Lay in particular pro- 
« duced, than, in an inſtant, we out-ſtripped our 
« neighbours the French, entered into a genius far 
* beyond theirs, and raiſed ourſelves an ear and 
« judgement, not inferior to the beſt now in the 


« world.” ; 

And now, to obſerve with what improper rogers 
this art has ſince been treated, we need only advert 
to the next remark from GEMINIANI's {ntroduttion 
to a good Tafte in Muſic. : 

When I came tirſt to London, which was thirty- 
four years ago, I found Muſic in ſo thriving a 
* ſtate, that I had all the reaſon imaginable to ſup- 
* poſe the growth would be ſuitable to the excel- 
* lency of the ſoil. But I have lived to be — 

© mi * 


: 
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ments which are employed in the practice 
of Muſic, ſo theſe in their turn may be 0 
alſo conſidered. EATS Ez So 
For, as Muſical Expreſſion in the con- 
poſer, is ſucceeding in the attempt to e- 
preſs ſome particular paſſion *; ſo in the 4 
performer, it is to do a compoſition juſtice, Ml / 
by playing it in a tate and tile fo 'exaQth | 


te miſerably diſappointed ; for, though it cannot be 
« {aid that there. was any want of encoura | 
that encouragement was ill beſtowed, The band 
% was more conſidered than the head; the perfor- 
„ mance than the compoſition; and hence it fol- 
& lowed, that, inſtead of labouring to cultivate a 
& taſte, which ſeemed to be all that was wanting, 
the public was content to nouriſh inſipidity. - 
This great maſter's firſt arrival amongſt us ſeenis 
| to haye been much about that time, which the noble 
author above-mentioned hath fixed for the molt 
Fl | Nouriſhing ſtate of Muſic, and his ſentiments herein, 
1 I dare ſay, will appear reaſonable and fair to every 
impartial judge ot the ſubject before us; eſpecially, 
as he hath done us the juſtice to aſſert, that Muſic, 
1 by proper culture and encouragement, may be brought 
1 do as great perfection in England, as in any other 
nation. | WM A 
The word paſſion is here taken in the moſt ex- 
tenſive ſenſe, as it may be applied to every ſpecies 
of excellence in muſical compoſitions ;r which, ow 
the yery deſign of the compoſer, demands an ee 
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correſponding” with the intention of the 
compoſer, as to preſerve n | 
the beauties of his work. © © 
Again, as the compoſer is culpable, 
who, for the ſake of ſome low and trifſi 
imitation, deſerts. the beauties of — 
fon : ſo, that performer is ſtill more cul- 
pable, who is induſtrious to reduce a good 
inſtrument to the ſtate of a bad one, by 
endeavouring to make it ſubſervient to A 
ſtill more trifling mmickry. : Ro 
Such are all. imitations of Krebs * 
horns, bagpipes, &c. on the violin; a | 
kind of low device, calculated merely” ; 
to amaze, and which, even with the com- 
mon ear, cannot long prevail over the na- | 
tural love of harmony J. 3 
| 


W * V 3.” 


Ss © 


22 Even | 


The ſinging of a cnckoo, and the cackling of a. Ts, | 
hen, have, in tact, been often introduced into 2 8 | 
performances, VIVAI bl, in his ſeaſons, or cons , | 
cerios, ſo called, has imitated, the barking of a dog: > 
beſides many other ſtrange contrivances ; attempting ; 
even to deſcribe, as well as imitate, the various | 
changes of the elements. - | 

If thoſe compoſers, who take ſuch pleaſure i in 4 
their muſical i imitations of the noiſe of animals, will br 
ſhew * ingenuity in chat way, I would adviſe I 


= ”" a As hs a. AX ww 5 ow TH —_— 


„% een sa 
Even the uſe of double ſtops on this 
inſtrument may, in my opinion, be con. 
ſidered as one of the abuſes of it; ſinet, 
in the hands of the greateſt maſters, they 
only deaden the tone, ſpoil the exptei. 
ſion, and obſtruct the execution. In a 


them rather to follow the much more effectual me. 
thod of introducing the creatures themſelves. And, 
by way of example, I ſhall give them the follow! 

ſtory, as it is related by Mr, BaYLE, in his Crib 
Dictionary, under the article of LEw1s XI, „ The 
« Abbot px Baicne, a man of great wit, had in- 
« vented many things relating to muſical inſtru- 
« ments; and, being in the ſervice of the king, was 
„ once commanded by him to procure him harmo- 
* nious ſounds from the cries of hogs, imagining 
the thing was abſolutely impoſſible. The Abbor 
« was not in the leaſt perplexed at ſuch a command, 
«but aſked the king money to perform it; which 


* was immediately delivered to him, and he effected 


« the moſt ſurprizing and remarkable. thing that 
4% wag ever heard. He got together a large quantity 
1 of hogs, all of different ages, and put them into 
« a tent or pavillion covered with velvet, before 
« which tent there was a wooden table all painted; 
« and he made an organical inſtrument with a cer- 
% tain number of ſtops ſo contrived, that, When he 
<« hit upon thoſe ſtops, it anſwered to ſotnE . 
« which, pricking the hogs that ſtood behind in a 
« due order, made them cry in ſuch a hatmonious 
« manner, that the king and all his attendants were 
highly delighted with it... 
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word, they baffle the performers art, and = | 
bring down one good inftrument to the i 
ſtate of #299 Indi ferent onen. 

But ſurely it ought chiefly ts be the 
compoſer's care, not to give the performer 
any opportunities whatever of diſparaging 
his art: and the more he avoids all fuch 
low buffoonry, the more will this falſe 
taſte be diſcouraged :..for -whatevet may 
be alledged againſt the depravity of our 
taſte in the muſical ſcience, it certainly 
can be fixed no where ſo properly, as on 
the maſters themſelves ; ſince, were they 
to perſiſt with any ſpirit or reſolution in 
the exerciſe of their genius in ſueh com- 
poſitions only as are worthy of them, they 
would undoubtedly improve the public 
ear, and acquire to themſelves a reputa- 
tion and character worth preſerving *. % 

| | wet 


z There is ohe circumſtance, that might tend 
greatly to the repure and utility of Mafic ; which is, 
that the profeſſors themſelves would cultivate a ſin- 
cere and friendly commerce with each other, and 
chertſh that benevolent temper, which their daily 
employ, one ſhould think, ought naturally to in- 
pi. In truth, there is nothing enlarges the mind 

| 1 
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Let every compoſer, whether for the 


church, the theatre, or chamber, thorough- 


ly conſider the nature and compaſs of the 
voices, or inſtruments, that are employed 
in his work; and, by that means, he will 
the more eaſily avoid the common error 
of not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhing whar ſtile 
or manner is proper for execution, and 


what for expreſſion, - 
He ſhould alſo minutely obſcive the 


different qualities of the inſtruments them- 
| ſelves: for, as vocal Muſic: requires one 


kind of expreſſion, and inſtrumental an- 
other; ſo different inſtruments have allo a 
different expreſſion peculiar to them. 

Thus, the hautboy will beſt expreſs the 
cantabile, or ſinging ſtyle, and may be 
uſed in all movements whatever under 


to every ſocial and laudable purpoſe, ſo much 8s 


this delightful intercourſe with harmony. They 


who tee! not this divine effect, are ſtrangers to its 
nobleſt influence: tor whatever pretenſions they 
may otherwiſe have to a reliſh or knowledge of it 
laws, without this criterion of the muſical ſoul, all 
other pretended ſignatures of genius we may look 
upon as counterteit, 

| this 
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this denomination; eſpecially thoſe move- 
ments which tend to the gay and chearful. 
In compoſitions for the German flute, is 
required the ſame method of proceeding 
by conjoint degrees, or ſuch other natural 
intervals, as, with the nature of its tone, 
will beſt expreſs the languiſhing, or me- 
lancholy ſtyle. With both theſe inſtru- 
ments, the running into extreme keys, the 
uſe of the ſtaccato, or diſtinE ſeparation of 
notes ; and all irregular leaps, or broken 
and uneven intervals, muſt be avoided; 
for which reaſon alone, theſe inſtruments 
ought never to be employed in the repieno 
parts of concertos for violins, but in ſuch 
pieces only as are compoſed for them ; 
and theſe, perhaps, would be molt agree- 
ably introduced as principal -inſtruments 
in ſome intervening movements in the 
concerto, which might not only give a 
plealing variety, but ſhew*their different 
expreſſion to the greateſt advantage. 

In continued compoſitions, particularly 
for the German flute, our compoſers have 
been not a little unſucceſsful ; but whe- 

2 ther 
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ther this failure may be imputed to the 
deficiency of the inſtrument, or their at- 
rempting to exceed its natural expreſſion, 
may, perhaps, be worth the compoſer's 
while to conlider, | | 

The baſſoon ſhould alſo have thoſe gra- 
dual movements which naturally glide in 
their diviſions, and have the eaſieſt tranſi- 
tions from one key to another z and may 
be admitted as a principal in the ſolo, or 
rinforzo in the chorus, but never in the 
latter without a ſufficient number of other 
baſſes to qualify and ſupport it *. 

The trunipet and French-born, though 
equally limited in their ſcale, yet have 
pieces of very different ſty les adapted to 
them. The one, perhaps, to animate and 
inſpire courage; the other to enliven and 
chear the ſpirits; yet are not both to be 


See the ſixth of GEMINIANT'Ss Concertos, 
opera ſetlima, where there is one movement com- 
poſed cxpreſsly for the baſſoon; the agreeable effect 
of which, may be ſufficient to eyince how much 
better this method is of introducing wind- inſtru- 
ments, than admitting them throughout the con- 
CErtOs . | | . 
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alike diſcarded in the figurate deſcant, or 
that part of compoſition where diſcords 
are concerned. In this ſpecies of har- 
mony I have known the French-horn in- 
troduced with amazing ſucceſs; but it re- 
quires a very able compoſer to manage 
it properly with ſuch accompanyments. 


Either of theſe inſtruments, when fully 


accompanied, produce more wonderful 


' effefts than when heard alone, becauſe in 


all martial compoſitions, their airs and 
expreſſion are of ſo plain and unmixed a 
nature, that their harmony is more eaſily 
comprehended; and thence they ſtrike 
the common ear with a greater degree of 
pleaſure and admiration than any other in- 
ſtrument whatever. 

The organ and hargꝑſichord, though alike 
in ſo many reſpects, that the ſame per- 
former may equally ſhew his ſkill and 
execution on both; yet are their reſpec- 
tive compoſitions and manner of per- 
formance widely different : the former 
expreſſing the grand or ſolemn ſtile, the 

EY latter, 
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latter, thoſe lively or trickling movement 
which thrill in the ear, 

Now, where any of the above 5 
ments over- rule in concert, whether in 
the chorus, or ſolo; or are appointed to 
play ſuch airs or movements as they can- 


not eaſily expreſs; we may then conclude, 
that the compoſer hath unfortunately ſet 


out upon a wrong principle, which capital 
error will deſtroy every good effect that 
might have been found in his work, had 
he duly conſidered the diſtin& limits and 
properties of each inſtrument.  . 
In claſſing the different inſtruments in 


concert, we may conſider them as the 


various ſtops which complete a good or- 
gan: and as the ſkillful artiſt ſo contrives, 
that, when the full organ is heard, no 
mixtures, or furnitures, &c. ſhall predo- 
minate, but that the diapaſons, with their 
ot aves b, may unite and fill the whole; ſo 
we may walt the violint with their baſſes 


and double. baſſes, as the diapaſons and 


"PIE 08 2 
Principals and flutes, 


principal 
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principals of the concert: for in fact they 
may be ſaid to contain the very ſtrength 


and ſpirit of all harmony; and have in 
them, not only the expreſſion of all the 


other inſtruments, but contain a prodigi- 


ous variety of many other noble proper- 


ties peculiar to themſelves, of which all 


the reſt are utterly deſtitute. It is their 


remarkable diſtinction, that no concert 
can be formed without them, as they 


unite and agree as well with every inſtru- 


ment, as with each other, and return 
every advantage they receive. And, as 
the fineſt inſtrumental Muſic may be con- 
ſidered as an imitation of the vocal; ſo do 
theſe inſtruments, with their expreſſive 


tone and the minuteſt changes they are 


capable of in the progreſſion of melody, 


ſhew their neareſt approaches to the per- 


tection of the human voice. 


Let the lover of Muſic call to wind 


the delightful effects they afford, when 


joined with the organ to a chorus of goo 


voices, particularly in churches where the 
expanſion is large and ample, to ſoften 
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every rough and grating ſound, aud unte 
the variety of voices and other "inſtru. 
ments, that complete this grand and 6. 
lemn performance; he will, even in this 
ideal enjoyment of Muſic, with pleaſue Wo 
own and ache their harmonious 85271 tic 
lion. S 6 
In fine, it is in et produions oaly of 
- which include the violin and its ſpecies, Il ne 
where an extenſive genius may rove at ¶ di 
large through all the various kinds of f. 
muſical expreſſion; and may give the Wl ar 
beſt, performers, though not in capricious N ce 
and extravagant flights, every. deſirable Wl ſe 
opportunity of ſhewing their (kill, 
As a remarkable inſtance of rhe power 
of expreſſion in a performance on this in- 
ſtrument, I cannot omit the mention'of 
three maſters, within my own knowledge. 
 KNERLER, with great execution and a fine 
tone, but unſuſceptible of the powers of 
expreſſion, always diſappointed the ex- 
pecting ear: CARBON, with but a com- 
mon portion of thoſe qualities ſo requiſite 


to enforce an expreſſion; by a natural and 
inſtant 


* 
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ite WY intant feeling of the tender ſtrokes in a 
ru- ge compoſition, never failed to give all 
ſo. Wl the pleaſure that could be expected from 
his em. But if we would hear theſe vari- 
ure MW ous qualities united in their full perfec- 
e. ton, we muſt repair to the admired 


GiaRDINT. The brilliancy and Fullneſs 


aly of his tone, the ſweetneſs, ſpirit, and va- 
es, Wl riety of his expreſſion, his amazing rapi- 
at diy of execution, and exuberance of 
of - fancy, joined with the moſt perfect eaſe 
the and gracefulneſs in the performance, con- 
us I cur to ſet him at the head of his © pro« 
die WF fellion. FOOT hug 
ver « Since the appearance of this great performer; 
in. de Signiors PLA, PASSARINI, and CHABRAN, 
bare alſo excited the admiration of the town: yet, 
of after all, it is but too general an obſervation (and I 


cannot help repeating it) that even the greateſt per- 


vanity of amazing the multitude. ö 
prefer their accompanyment in vocal performances, 
here every kind of unmeaning execution muſt give 
way to a more natural harmony ; and their bappier 
talents are employed, in aſſiſting the voice, thro 
il the various beauties of true muſical expreſſion. 


gy nne £35. 


formers, when left io themſelves, cannot refiſt the 


For this reaſon, the judicious hearer will always 
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Thus, the judicious * 90 this 
exertion of his fort or maſter-ſtyle, may 
poſſibly give a pleaſing tenderneſs or ſpi. 
rit, even to an indifferent compoſition; 
while, on the other hand, a neglect, or 
ignorance, of the uſe of this art, however 
expert in other reſpects the performer 
may be, will diſguiſe, if not intirely de- 
ſtroy, thoſe diſtinguiſhed beauties, which 
alone can raiſe the dignity and perfection 
of Mulic. | ; 

I dare ſay the reader will anticipate the 
ſimilar caſe I am about to mention in re. 
gard to reading; as it will naturally occur 
to him, on this head, how commanding 
the power of expreſſion may be found, 
from a different manner of reading the 
ſame author; eſpecially in poetry, where 
a juſt and ſpirited emphaſis is ſo highly 
eſſential ro point out thoſe intereſting 
ſtrokes, which are more peculiarly de- 
ſigned to delight the imagination and at- 
fect the heart. But how infinitely ſhort 
of this deſign, is the beſt- wrote poem, 
whether we hear it rehearſed with ” 

| 70M 
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and vehement accents, or repeated in a 
cold and lifeleſs monotone! In either of 
theſe caſes, our diſguſt, or wearineſs of | 
attention, will be found in proportion to 
the beauties of the author ſo abuſed. 
And juſt thus it fares with an injudicious 
performance of a fine mulical compoſi- 
tion. 

The different ſpecies of Moſic, for the 
church, the theatre, or the chamber, are, or 


| ſhould be, diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar. 


expreſſion. It may eaſily be perceived, 
that it is not the ſime or meaſure, ſo much 
as manner and expreſſion, which ſtamps 
the real character of the piece. A well- 
wrought allegro, or any other quick 
movement for the church, cannot, with 
propriety, be adapted to theatrical pur- 
poles ; nor can the adagio of this latter 
kind, ſtrictly ſpeaking, be introduced in- 
to the former : I have known ſeveral ex- 
periments of this nature attempted, but 
never with ſucceſs, For, the ſame pieces 
which may juſtly enough be thought 
very ſolemn in the theatre, to an expe- 

rienced 
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rienced ear, will be found too light and 
trivial, when they are performed in the 
church: and this, I may venture to af. 
fert, would be the caſe, though we had 
never heard them but in ſome anthem, 
or other divine performance : and were, 
therefore, not ſubject to the prejudice, 
which their being heard in an opera might 
occaſion 4. 

It is alſo by this efficacy of muſica 
expreſſion, that a good ear doth aſcertain 
the various terms which are generally 
made uſe of to direct the performer. 
For inſtance, the words andante, preſto, 
allegro, &c. are differently applied in the 
different kinds of Muſic above-mention- 
ed: for, the ſame terms which denote 
lively and gay, in the opera, or concert 
ſtyle, may be underſtood in the practice 


4 „ By the ancients, airs were ſung in three dif- 
&« ferent manners; for the theatre, the. ſtyle was 
« lively and various; for the chamber, delicate and 
4 finiſhed; for the church, moving and grave. This 
* difference, to very many moderus, is quite un- 
&« known “.“ 


* See Tos! on the florid ſong, p. 92. 


of 
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of church-muſic, as, chearful and ſerene, 
or, if the reader pleaſes, leſs lively and 
zay : wherefore, the allegro, &c. in this 
kind of compoſition, ſhould always be 
performed ſomewhat ſlower than is ufual 
in Concertos Or Operas. | 

By this obſervation we may learn, that 
theſe words do not always convey what 
they import in their ſtrict ſenſe, but are 
to be conſidered as relative terms; and if 
| they cannot fully anſwer the compoſer's 
intention of communicating, to every per- 
former, the nature of each particular 
ſtyle; yet, are they more proper than any 
other for that purpoſe: however, the 
compoſer will always be ſubject to a ne- 
ceſſity of leaving great latitude to the per- 
former; who, nevertheleſs, may be great- 
ly aſliſted therein, by his perception of 
the powers of expreſſion. 

In vocal Muſic he can never fail; be- 
cauſe, if the different paſſions which the 
poet intends to raiſe, are juſtly diſtinguiſnu- 
ed and expreſſed by the compoſer's art; 
the ſenſible performer will feel this happy 
union 
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union of both the arts, and thence join 
his own to perfect the whole. 

With regard to the inſtrumental kind; 


the ſtyle and air of the movement muſt 


chiefly determine the exact time and nan. 
ner, in which it ought to be performed: 
and unleſs we ſtrictly attend to this di. 
ſtinction, the moſt excellent compoſitions 
may be greatly injured, eſpecially when 
the compoſer is not preſent, either to lead, 
or give the air of his piece. 

I might conclude this head with an 
obſervation or two on the. ſeveral pract: 
or ornaments of expreſſion : but as theſe 
are already enumerated, and, ſufficiently 
explained in the rules of GeMiniani, I 
need only refer to that work. However, 
we may here remark, that, were theſe 
elements of playing in taſte, with their 
diſtin&t characters and explanations, be- 
come the general ſtandard, as well for the 
performance of maſters, as. for the in- 
ſtruction of their pupils; the former, [ 
believe, would not only find them capable 


of heightening the very beſt compoſitions, 
| but 
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but the latter would alſo, with greater fa- 
cility, arrive at perfection. But, inſlead 
of this, the generality of our maſters, 
following each their own method, have 
preferred a more looſe and florid manner 


of gracing, by which the fineſt harmo- 
nies are too often deſtroyed; and in their 


explanation of theſe graces, by ſo many 


different marks, and crowds of little 


notes, impoſſible to be expreſſed, have 


rather perplexed the learner, who, find- 


ing the ſame art ſo variouſly taught, hath, 
therefore, been often diſcouraged in the 
progrels of his ſtudy. 


And, as we have diſtinguiſhed. this 


maſter, as a pattern of excellence i in his 
compoſitions, ſo we muſt allow him to 
have been equally excellent in his per- 
formance ; for, in this reſpect, he was alſo 
peculiarly happy in his various expreſ- 


ſion, as well of the tender, the ſerene, the 


ſolemn, as of the joyous and rapid; and, 
with a ready and proper execution, al- 
ways entered into a true feeling of the 
ſpirit, or ſoftneſs, ſuitable to each of theſe 
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len: and, notwithſtanding the under. 
tain duration of this talent, a circum 
ſtance common to every, performer, he 
will ever live in thoſe rules above referred 
to, and in his Art of playing on'theVialin; 
in which uſeful work he has commun. 
cated to the muſical world, as much of 
his ſuperior taſte and method of extcu · 


tion, as could poſſibly be en tris 


duch an undertaking. 


* 0 
* 3 


JECT: 


Ox THE EXPRESSIVE PERFORMANCES. or 
Music IN PARTS. | 


HAVING faid ſo much with regard 
to the expreſſive performance of Muſic 
in general, I ſhall now conclude with a 
few hints which may be of ſervice in 
the performance of full Muſic : eſpecially 
of ſuch concertos as have pretty near an 
equal ſhare of air and expreſſion in, all 
their parts. | 


The 
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The firſt material circumſtance which 
ought to be conſidered in the performance 
of this kind of compoſition, is, the number 
and quality of thoſe iaſtruments that _y 
produce the belt effect. 

And, 1f, I would propoſe, des 
of the four principal parts which muſt be 
ecu BW always complete, that the chorus of other 
rom inſtruments ſhould not exceed the num- 

ber following, viz. ſix primo, and four 
ſecondo repienos; four repieno baſſes, and 
two double baſſes, and a harpſichord. A 
leſſer number of inſtruments, near the 
ſame proportion, will alſo have a proper 
a effect, and may anſwer the compoſer's 
intention; but more would probably de- 

1 ſtroy the juſt contraſt, which ſhould al- 
n ways be kept up between the chorus and 
* ſolo: for in this caſe the effect of two 
df or three ſingle inſtruments would be loſt 
A and over- powered by the ſucceſſion of too 

ol grand a chorus; and to double the primo, 
45 and ſecondo concertino, or violoncello in the 
al uo, would be an imptopriety in the con- 
- duct of our muſical, ceconomy, too ob- 
be vious 
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vious to require any thing to be ſaid on 
that head. It may be objected, perhaps, 


calculation, would be found too powetful 
for the violinse but as the latter inſtru 
ments are in their tone ſo clear, ſprighth, 
and piercing, and as they rather gain mote 
force by this addition, they will always be 


heard: however, if it were poſſible, there 


ſhould never be wanting a deuble baſs; 
eſpecially in a performance of full con- 
certos, as they cannot be heard to any 
advantage without that NOBLE gOUND4- 
rox of their harmony 

As to wind inſtruments, chele are al 
ſo different in their tone, and in their 
progreſſions through the various keys, 
from thoſe of the ſtringed kind, beſides 
the irremediable diſagreement of their 
riſing in their pitch, while the others 
are probably falling, that they ſnould nei- 
ther be continued too long in uſe, nor 
employed but in ſuch pieces as are ex- 
preſsly adapted to them; ſo that in the 


general work of 2 for violins, 


Fe. 


as execution ; for however eaſy it may 
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Ge. they are almoſt always impropet 
unleſs we admit of the baſſoon, which, if 
performed by an expert 
and ready tone, and only 1 in thoſe paſſa- 
ges that are natural to it, may then be of 
ſingular uſe, and add "fullneſs . _ 
harmony. 

Did every aka} know he: for 
of his inſtrument, and where its beſt ex · 
preflion lay, there to exert it moſt; I 
ſhould have but little pretence for my pre- 
ſent attempt in the enſuing directions. 

24y, In the four principal parts there 
ought to be four Performers of almoſt 
equal maſtery ; as well in regard to /#me 


ſeem to acquire the former, yet nothing 
more ſhews a maſter" than a ſteady per- 
tormance tlftoughout the whole move- . 
ment, and therefore chiefly neceſſary 1 in 
the leading parts. But this rule is gene- 
rally neglected by placing one of the worſt 
hands to the tenor; which, though a 
part of little execution, yet requires ſo 
much meaning and 7 that the 


12 | per- 


= 


hand, it afoft 


* . 
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performer ſhould not only give a fine tone, 
(the peculiar quality of that inſtrument) 
but by ſwelling and ſinging of the notes, 
and entering into the ſpirit of the com- 
_ poſer, know, without deſtroying the air, 
where to fill the harmony ; and, by boldly 
pointing the ſubject, keep it up with the 
greateſt energy ©. 
 gdly, The ſame rule will ſerve for all 
the other inſtruments except the harg/- 
chord; and as this is only to be uſed in the 
chorus, the performer will have little elſe 
to regard but the ſtriking juſt chords, 
keeping the time, and being careful that 
no jangling ſound or ſcattering of the 


© As when we find a juſt and happy ſabſerviency 
in all the under parts of a compoſition, we conclude 
the compoſer to be a man of experience and 
ſenſe : ſo alſo, thoſe only are the performers of diſ- 
cernment and good taſte, who can feel, and, with 
delight, expreſs thoſe beauties undiſtinguiſhed by the 
common ear, 1 

It is their part alſo to diſcern, how hitle it avail, 
to attempt any ſervice in the performance, where 
theſe attendants to the principal part, are either 
ſuperfluous in themſelves, or inharmagious in their 
eflect; and where they deſtroy, inſtead of aiding 
the maſter-/i5jef, or other appointed airs in the piece. 
| notes 
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notes be continued after the pauſe or ca- 
dence. During this interval of reſt, he 
ſhould alſo attend, with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs, the leading off again the remaining 
part of the movement, that when all the 
parts are thus inſtantly \ truck, his own 
may be found to pervade and fill the 
whole: and if there are any reſts ſue- 
ceeding the pauſe, his attention to the 
leading inſtrument will direct him when 
theſe are to commence, The ſame care 
is neceſſary at the return of each double 
ſtrain, when there are no intermediate 
notes to introduce the repeat. In fine, 
a profound ſilence muſt be always obſerv- 
ed, wherever the compoſer has intended 
a general reſpite, or pauſe in his work. 
Lam the more particular in giving this 
caution to performers on the harpſichord, 
as they are the moſt liable to tranſgreſs in 
this way becauſe their inſtrument, lying 
ſo commodious to their fingers, 1s ever 
tempting them to run like wild-fire over 
the keys, and thus perpetually interrupt 
the performance, As compoſitions of 
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this nature are not calculated forthe fake 
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of any one inſtrument, but to give a grand 
effect by umting many, each performer 
ought therefore to conſider his particular 


province, and fo far only to exert himſelf 


as may be confiſtent with the harmony 
and expreſſion in his part. Nor let any 
lover of Muſic be concerned if there is 
but little for him to execute, ſince he will 
thence have fome leiſure for the pleaſure 
of hearing: for this reaſon, the under 
parts in good compoſitions are more eli- 
gible to the performer, who would rather 
enjoy the whole than be nn 
alone. 

The uſe of the K „ or 
ſweeping of the chords, and the dropping 
or ſprinkling notes, are indeed ſome of 
the peculiar beauties of this inſtrument, 


But theſe graceful touches ate only re- 


ſerved for a maſterly 1 in the 


f For an explanation f the cee ſee 
GeMinTAn1T's introduction to à good taſte of Mufic, 
_ at the head of his ſecond en of daun 
0 


„gs. 
. accom» 
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accompanyment. of a fine voice, or ſin- 
ole inſtrument; and therefore, beſides the 
difficulty of acquiring a competent ſkill 
in them, they are not required in A 45 
formance of full Muſic. 

Under this article I ſhall beg Aan 
to offer an obſervation on the harpſi- 
chord concerto; a ſpecies of compoſition 
but of late invention, and which, if pro- 
perly ſtudied, will admit of conſiderable 
improvements. Hitherto we ſeem to have 
miſtaken the property af this inſtrument, 
by not conſidering what it can, or cannot 
expreſs, Hence it is, perhaps, that our 
compoſers have run all their concertos 
into little elſe than tedious diviſions; and 
the ſubject or graund-work of theſe, 
being introduced and repeated by a 
chorus of violins, produce always a bad 
effect: whereas the violin parts ſhould 
be but few, and contrived rather as 
accompanyments than {ſymphonies z by 
which means they may aſſiſt greatly in 
ſtriking our ſome kind of expreſſion, 

_ wherein 


9 * * 9 L 
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wherein the harpſichord s is remarkably 
deficient ®, 

The fame method, perhaps, may be 
equally proper in concertos for the organ: 
which being frequently employed in other 
compoſitions, and at preſent ſo generally 
approved, it may not be amiſs to conſider 
it farther, For however capable this in- 
ſtrument may be found to fill or ſoften all 
the reſt, it will nevertheleſs over-power 
and deſtroy them, if the performer is not 
extremely cautious and tender in the uſe 
of it. I would therefore propoſe that the 
accompanyments in the thorough - baſs 
ſhould never be ſtruck in chords with the 
right-hand, as upon the harpſichord, but 


8 See RAMEAu's concertos for the harpſichord, 
ubliſped by Mr. Warsn. | 

b Pertormers on the harpſichord, in concertos for 
that inſtrument, ought to take notice, that facrato 
Alia iſſous, on one note, ſhould be played with differ- 
ent fingers, wherever it can be done with conve- 
nience ; and not with one finger only, becauſe, in 
this caſe, it is impoſſible to move the wriſt (whuch 
the quick repetition of one note with qne finger 
would require) with freedom enough to give theſe 
kind of paſſages their proper, force, 5 
In 
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in all the full parts the leading ſubject 
ſhould be ſingly touched, and the per- 
former proceed through the reſt of the 
movement with the left-hand only. For 
this reaſon, no perſon- whatever ſhould 
attempt this inſtrument in concertos not 
expreſsly made for it, but from the 


ſcore; and then, if he has judgement and 


diſcretion ſufficient, he may enforce an 
expreſſion, and aſſiſt every part through- 
out the whole chorus. Yet I cannot 
diſmiſs this article without once again 
obſerving, that the difficulties of render- 
ing the organ of that uſe in full concert 
which many expect from it, are ſo various 
and intricate, that we can never be too 
careful of the performer's abilities; who, 
if thoroughly ſkillful, will ſo manage his 
inſtrument, that it may always be heard, 


but ſeldom diſtinguiſhed. 


- 4thly, As in all concertos, overtures, 
Sc. where the repieno parts are more im- 
Aran" neceſſary, the compoſer ought 
to purſue ſome deſign in filling each 
chorus, and relieving them with paſſages 

; either 


* Am. dis. —_ 
- * 
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either proper to be heard glone, or { 
contrived as to give a good effect to the 
repeated chorus; fo in performing these 
different paſſages, a different manner 
mult be obſerved. Thus, when the ſol 
is contrived for the ſake of ſome peculiar 
expreſſion, it ſhould then be. performed 
in a manner ſuitable to the genius or 
character of the piece; hut always plain, 
or however with ſuch graces only as may 
heighten the expreſſion without varying 
the time; and which, therefore, require 
other qualities beſides an execution to dy 
them juſtice: for this elegance of taſte, 
in the performance of the ſolo, conſiſts 
not in thoſe agile motions, or - ſhiftings 
of the hand, which ſtrike with ſurprize 
the common ear, but in the tender and 
delicate touches, which to ſuch indted 
are leaſt perceptible, but to a fine car 

productive of the higheſt delight. Let 
not the performer then by an ill judged 
execution miſapply this opportunity. of 
ſhewing his ſkill in theſe remarkable 
places: for though it is not the advant 
3 | age 
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age of inſtrumental compoſitions to be 


heightened in their expreſſion by the | 


help of words, yet there is generally, or 


ought to be, ſome idea of ſenſe or paſlion,, 


belides that of mere ſound, conveyed. to 


the hearer i: on that account he ſhould. 


avoid all extravagant , decorations, ſince 
every attempt of this kind mult utterly. 
deſtroy whatever pation. the compoſer 
may have deſigned to expreſs. . And laſt 


of all let him conſider, that a more than 


uſual attention is expected to his princi- 
pal part, when all the reſt yield it this 


A 


preference, of being diſtinguiſhed and 


heard alone k. 


i« La Poeſia, e la Muſica, glintendenti ben 


* fanno fon due arti gemelle, e tra loro fi analoghe,. 
che a penſare e favellar ſanamente non vi dovrebbe 


© efler Poeſiu ſeuza Muſica, ne Muſica ſenzu Poefia.“ 
G. C. Becelli. 


* & Tr is ſuppoſed, by many, that a real good 


* taſte cannot poffibly be acquired by any rules of 


Hart; it being a peculiar gift of nature, indulged, 


© only to thoſe who have naturally a good ear: and, 
* as moſt flatter themſelves they have this perfection, 
* hence it happens, that he who fings or plays, 
* thinks of nothing ſo much as to make continually 
* lome favourite paſſages or graces, believing that 

0 by 
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5thly, In the chorus, whether full in 
all the parts, or leading by fugues; the 
violini di concertino ſhould be pointed 
with ſpirit to each repieno; theſe alſo 
ſhould be inſtantly ſtruck, without ſuffer- 
ing the firſt note to ſlip, by which means 
they always loſe their deſigned effect: 
an omiſſion which many careleſs per- 
formers are guilty of, either through mil: 
counting of -reſts, or depending upon 
others; and thus render the whole per- 
formance ragged and unmeaning. 
thy, When concertos are perform. 
ed with three or four inſtruments only, 
it may not be amiſs to play the ſolo parts 
MEZZO piano ; and to know more accu- 


6 by this means he ſhall be thought to be a good 
&« performer, not 1 that playing in 

e taſte doth not conſiſt of frequent paſſages, but in 
* with ſtrength — delicacy, the inten- 
„ tion of the compoſer . 

Theſe are the performers who execute all pieces 
with ſuch a taſteleſs uniformity of manner, that they 
ſeem not to diſtinguiſh either what is good, or in- 
different, or even what is execrable. 

Principal parts. 


* Introduction to a good taſte in Muße, by GrMINTANDE 
rately 
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rately where to find them, the firſt and 
laſt note of ee chorus ſhould be diſ- 


cnguiſhed thus 


] and to prevent all 


miſtakes of pointing the forte at a wrong 
place, that alſo ought to Have the ſame 
mark : by this means the performer will 
be directed to give the ff note of every 
chorus and forte its proper emphaſis, 
and not ſuffer the /atter to hang upon the 
ear, which is extremely diſagreeable. 
Above all, to heighten this variety in 
the performance, it is eſſential to mark the 
change of ſtiles that may often be found 
in the ſame movement, and chiefly the 
ſoftenute and ffaccato, for in theſe are 
contained the greateſt powers of expreſ- 


— ſion on the violin. 

in Sounds continued, or facteoling each 
other without interruption, muſt be gently 
{ſwelled and decreaſed, and this without 
drawling or languor. All cut ſounds 
ſhould be moderately ftruck, yet clear 
and diſtin, that every chrill and ſud- 
den 
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den jerk with * bow may be ent 
avoided, | 
Though few was, can fret the 
nice diſtinctions that lie between the 
beauties and errors in each of theſe ſtiles; 
yet many are ſenſible of their very oppo- 
ſite effects: and this "circumſtance alone 
will greatly aſſiſt thoſe who would play 
either with tenderneſs or ſpirit, _ 
7thly, As diſcords in Muſic are like 
ſhades in painting, ſo is the piano like. 
the fainter parts or figures in a picture; 
both which do greatly affiſt in conſtituting 
and ſupporting an agreeable variety. But, 
as in the caſe of Muſic ſo much depends 
upon the taſte and accuracy of the per- 
former, it is particularly neceſſary, that a 
ſtrict regard be had to the piano and 
forte; for theſe, in the hands of a ſkillful 
compoſer, are generally ſo diſpoſed as to 
afford a moſt pleaſing relief; and, when 
juſtly executed, give great beauty and 
ſpirit to a compoſition. Yet how often 
do they paſs unobſerved, or, if at all expteſ- 


ſed, in ſo careleſs and negligent a manner, 
as 
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to produce little, if any, ſenſible dif- 
b to the hearer! It is a common 
practice with thoſe luke · warm performers, 
who imagine that diminiſhing the num- 
ber of inſtruments will anſwer the ſame 
end as ſoftening the whole, to quit their 
part when they ſhould rather be all at- 
tention how to manage it with the utmoſt | 
delicacy z tranſporting, as it were, like 
the ſwell-organ, the leſſening ſounds to a 
yalt diſtance, and thence returning with 
redoubled ſtrength and fullneſs to the 
forte: and as this delightful effect can 


only be found from a performance f 
many inſtruments together, we ought 


never to omit ſuch opportunities of car- 
tying this noble contraſt to its 1 
perfection. 

8thly, When. the inner parts are in- 
tended as accompanyments only, great 


care ſhould be had to touch them in ſuch 


a manner, that they may never predomi- 
nate, but be always ſubſervient to the 
principal performer, who alſo ſhould'ob- 
erve the ſame method, whenever his part 
becomes 
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becomes an accompanyment z which. ge· 
nerally happens in well- wrought fuguez 
and other full pieces, where the ſubje& 
and air are almoſt equally diſtributed, 
When the attention of every performer 
is thus employed by liſtening to the other 
parts, without which he cannot do juſtice 
to his own, it is then we may expect to 
hear the proper effect of the whole. 

gthly, In every part throughout the 
full chorus, all manner of graces, or di- 
minution of intervals, or tranſpoſition of 
eight notes higher, muſt be avoided; 
which ſome indiſcreet performers are but 
too apt to make uſe of, merely from a 
deſire of being diſtinguiſhed, and that the 
audience may admire their. execution, 
But theſe gentlemen ought to conſider, 
that by ſuch liberties they dg not only diſ- 
appoint the expecting ear, of a juſt per- 
formance of ſome favourite part, but often 
introduce and occaſion diſallomances in 
the harmony. From the ſame ruling 
paſſion we ſometimes hear performers, the 


moment a piece is ended, run over their 
inſtru- 
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inſtrument, forgetting that order, like 
flence under arms in the military diſci- 
pline, ſhould alſo be obſerved in wa my 


cipline of Mufic. - 


Laſtly, Fo point ovt in all the parts of 
full Muſic, their various ſubjects or 
fugues, I have ventured to introduce a new 
muſical character, namely, this moſtra 


M or index: but as the particular 


uſe I would apply it to, may poſſibly be 
thought by ſome, a groundleſs innovation, 
it will therefore be neceſſary to ſay ſome- 
thing in its defence and explanation v. 

In all compoſitions for inſtruments in 
parts, which are publiſhed in ſeparate 
books, and ſeldom peruſed in ſcore, moſt 
performers are frequently at a loſs, to 
know the compoſer's deſign : hence pro- 
ceed many diſcordant ricercate 4 „dere N 


n See fix concertos publiſhed by eures Where 
the uſe of this mark is applied: as this character is 
cally made by the pen, it may, with very little * 
trouble, be added to the proper places, either in 
manuſceipt or other printed concertos that require it. 

Extempore flouriſhings. 
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only the full unmixed harmony ſhould 
be heard. Another conſequence has been, 
that, for want of ſome ſuch character az 
the moſtra above-mentioned, the very 
beſt contrivances in a good compoſition 
have often paſſed undiſtinguiſhed and 
neglected. 'To remedy this defect, it 
ſeems neceſſary to point out in each part 
every leading and reſponſive fugue: for 
which purpoſe fome particular mark 
ſhould be placed over the firſt note of 
every accidental ſubject as well as princi- 
pal; the former being rather more necel- 
ſary to be thus diſtinguiſhed, as every per- 
ſon capable of performing in concert muſt 
know the principal ſubject wherever it 
occurs, and therefore will of courſe give 
that its proper expreſſion, 

But the accidental ſubjects are, on ac- 
count of their variety, much more difficult 
to be aſcertained : ſometimes indeed they 
are a part or accompanyment of the 
principal, and then may be ſtyled a ſe- 
cond or third ſubject, as they are gene- 


rally repeated, or at leaſt fo retouched in 
he 
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the progreſs of the fugue as to render 
them eaſily known. But yet. there are 
oftentimes other ſubjects very different 
from the principal, and which being ſel- 
dom or never repeated, are therefore ſtill 
more neceſſary to be marked; for having 
always ſome peculiar relation to the other 
parts, it is abſolutely neceſſary that they 
ſhould be juſtly expreſſed ; and this can 
only be done by a fimple, plain, yet ener- 


getic execution: for wherever a ſubject 
is propoſed, it can never with propriety 


admit of any variation. Expreſſion alone 
being ſufficient to give us every thing mT 
can be deſired from harmony. 

Thus, by a due obſervance of W 
ſuch character as the -moſtra, the per- 
former will be greatly aſſiſted to compre- 


hend all the harmony and contrivances of 


the compoſer, and obtain an advantage 
and pleaſure almoſt equal to that of play- 
ing from the ſcore % 

By 


* Though we yy party conjecture at the ex- 
ellence of the air and expreſſion of particular paſſages 
in a compoſition, without a complete performance in 


K 2 all 
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By what has been faid, it appears, that 
this mark will be of ſimilar uſe in Muſic, 


all the parts; yet of the harmony and relation theſe 
may bear to each other, we cannot form a 
judgement : and more eſpecially as ue are often de. 
ceived in our opinions of full Mufic, from thoſe faint 
and. imperfect trials, to which, for want of proper 
hands, they are frequently expoſed ; where theſe are 
deficient, whether in number or abilities, I know 
not a more effectual teft than a good harpſichord and 
performance from the ſcore, where the eye will aſſit 
the ear through all the detects of this inſtrument, 
and give a better idea of the compoſer's deſign than 
any unſucceſsful attempt in concert, 

For this reaſon, were the printers of Muſic to 

publiſh the beſt concertos and ſonatas in ſtore, as are 
thoſe of CoxELLI; perhaps this very expedient, 
though 1t may ſeem hazardous at firſt, would con- 
tribute more to a general good taſte and knowledge 
of Muſic, than any yet thought of; and the ſucceſs 
that may reaſonably be expected from ſo uſeful an 
undertaking, will, in the long-run, amply reward 
them for all their trouble and expence. 
I have heard the firſt publiſher of Corerrys 
works in ſcore, very frankly acknowledge, that the 
profits received from the ſale of theſe books, were 
greater than could have been expected: and, as the 
public has had almoſt twenty years trial of the ad- 
vantages that have accrued; from ſuch, an, intumate 
acquaintance with this claſſical compoſer ; it cannot, 
I think, be doubted but a like good effect might alſo 
attend a publication in ſcore of GEMINIANI 
concertos; and of other compoſitions in parts, which 
may have deſervedly gained a reputation. 


. * 


to 
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to that of capitals, Halicks, and other or- 
thographical illuſtrations in writing ; and 
therefore, perhaps, may make the chance 
which a muſical author has for ſucceſs, 
more nearly equal to that of a literary 
one; for it is certain that the former at 
preſent lies under ſo many additional dif- 
advantages, that whatever ſerves to leſſen 
or remove any of them, ſhould be thought 
an invention of no trivial utility. "2 

For inſtance, how often does the fate 
of a concerto depend on the random 
execution of a ſett of © performers who 
have never previouſly conſidered the work, 
examined the connection of its parts, or 
ſtudied the intention of the whole ? 

Was a dramatic author in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, as that the ſucgeſs of his play de- 
pended on a ſingle recital, and that too 
by perſons thus unprepared; I fancy he 
would ſcarce chuſe to run the riſk, 
though he had even Mr. Garrick for 
one of his rehearſers. Yet what the 
poet never did, nor ever will venture, the 

K 3 har- 
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harmoniſt is of neceſſity compelled to, 
and that alſo frequently when he has not 
yet acquired a character to prejudice the 
audience in his favour, or is in any ſitua- 
tion to prevent their firſt cenſure from 
being determinate and final. | 


A LETTER 


itua· 
rom 


LETTER to the AUTHOR, 


CONCERNING 


The Muſic of the Ax ciENTs˙. 


SIR, 

HE Muſic of the Ancients and of 

the Moderns hath been often and 
fully diſcuſſed by the learned, and I have 
only a flender and ſuperficial knowledge 
of the theory either of the former or 
of the latter. What is it then that I 
can offer you upon this ſubject? In truth 
nothing better than a few ſtraggling paſ- 
ſages of claſſic authors relating to Muſic, 
and a few ſlight remarks added to them, 

Horace, Serm. I. iii, 6. ſays of Ti- 
gellius; 


— Ci collibuiſſet, ab evo 
ue ad mala citaret, Io Bacche, modo ſumma 
Voce, modo hac reſonat chordis que quatyor ima, 
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i. e. He ſang ſometimes in the note of th 
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upper fring, ſometimes in that of the lows 
ſtring of the tetrachord. 

The tetrachord here is to be conſider- 
ed, not as a particular inſtrument, but.az 
four ſtrings bearing a certain muſical pro- 


portion to each other, of which, in the 


diatonic ſcale, the ſecond was a, /emitone, 
the third a tone, and the laſt a tone, and 
fourth to the firſt, as the natural notes, 
B, C, D, E. The frft and fourth, in all 
tetrachords, were fixed and immoveable, 
(obe yſos di,) and one of them was cal- 


led Tralru, ſumma, the higbeſt; the other, 


Nijrn, ima, the loweſt. The bigheſt was 
that chord which gave the gdeepeft or 
graveſt ſound, the loweſt that which gave 
the. acuteſt ſound; and therefore, what 


| we call ASCENDING, they called DesCEND- 


1. Thus for example, if you compare 


the open ſtrings of a violin to the tetra- 


chord, (though their proportions are not 
the ſame, ) the ſtring which ſounds G, 
would have been with them the * 


a 
} 
[ 
\ 
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and that which ſounds E, mare have been 


he loweſt. 
As in their tetrachord, * loweſt was 


ider. Na fourth to their bigbeſt, the ſenſe of 
ut.as Horace is, that Tigellius ſang the air, Io 
pro- WBacche, and then would ſing it over again, 

1 the what we call, 4 fourth higher. Vor ſumma 
itone, Mis the baſs, and vox ima the treble. ' . 
inda Apply this to the Muſic of the ſpheres. 
otes, MW The old planetary ſyſtem may be conſi- 
in all Ndered as an heptachord, an inſtrument - 
able, N wich ſeven ſtrings, anſwering to the ſeven 
cal. notes in Muſic. The diameter of the 
ther, Norbit of each planet is the ſtring. Saturn, 
was who is the remoteſt, and hath the longeſt 

| or chord, and gives the deepeſt ſound, is the 
zave WM muſical Trarn, or higheſt; and he is ſo 
hat IM deſcribed by Pliny, and fo called by Nice- 
ND- machus, But in ſettling this celeſtial har- 


mony, the Ancients are by no means 
| agreed; which indeed is no wonder, for 
not ee is uniform, and nonſenſe admits of 
G, endleſs variations, 

The concords of *he Ancients were 
the fourth, fifth, and eighth. The third, 
| maj or, 
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major, or minor, they held to be a diſcord, 
and in concert they ſeem to have only ad- 
mitted the eighth. 

The Ancient diatonic ſyſtem was 
a, b,c,d,e, f, g, A, b, c, d, e, f, 8 
a anſwering to the natural notes of the 
harpſichord ; with two ſemitones, and five 
tones, in an ofave. 

Of this ſyſtem, our a-mi-la, or a. la- 
mi- re, was the Mien, the middle, or center, 

Their ſeven modes, or tones, in the 
diatonic ſyſtem, ſeem to have been redu- 
cible, in reality, to one mode, taken higber 
or lower; or to have been fix tranſpoſitions 
of one natural, original, and fundamental 
mode, (which you may call the mode of 
A, ) and conſequently, as C matural is a 
minor third to a-mi-la, ſo. all theſe modes 
muſt have had a minor third. 

P Sanadon and Cerceau, in their obſer- 


vations on Horace, Carm. v. 9, 
 Conante 


P Dacier 5 Sanadon have publiſhed elaborate 
and uſeful commentaries upon Horace, for which they 
deſerve commendation? but if it may be permitted 
to ſay the plain truth, they too often made free with 


the property of others, and were compillagers, PRs 
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Sonante mixtum tibiis carmen tyra, 

Hac dorium, illis barbarum, 
affirm that the modus dorius anſwered ex- 
actly to our a-mi-la with a minor third; 
and the modus phrygius to our a-mi-la 
"with a major third: but ſurely this is a 
muſical error, and a dream from the ivory 
gate. Two modes (with the ſame tonic 
note) the one neither acuter nor graver 
than the other, make no part of the * 
ſyſtem of modes. 

Suppoſe the ſtrings of an harpſichord 
are too low exactly by a whole tone. 
Strike the keys, 

a, h, c; d, e, f, g. 1. 
and you will have the ſounds of, 
g, a, b E, c, d, e E, f, g. 

The nominal keys, and the intervals 
will remain; the muſical powers and 
ſounds will be changed. 


and /ogglers in the republic of literature. As repu- 
jation is uſyally the only reward which the learned 
obtain for their labours, it is the more fit that it 
ſhould be impartially beſtowed. If this rule were 
obſerved, ſome who ride in Fame's chariot, would be 
obliged to trudge on foot, or to get up behind it, 

1 A-la-mi-re, 


Or 
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Or elſe, if the harpſichord is in n tune 
in the * uſual pitch, ftrike, 

5 g/ a b E, c, d, e E, f, g: 
and call them, P 
a, b, c, d, e, f. g, A. 

This ſeems to be the myſtery of the 
Ancient modes: they are all to be conſi 
dered as | 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, A. 

Or in other words, they are all, firſt, 
a note; ſecond, a tone; third, a ſemi- 
tone; fourth, a tone; fifth, a tone; ſixth, 

a ſemitone; ſeventh, a tone; eighth, 2 
tone. 

Or they are, a note; a ſecond; a mi- 
nor third; a fourth; a fifth; a minor 
ſixth; a minor ſeventh; an eighth. 

But when the mode is changed, the 
ſounds are altered, lower or higher, acuter 
or graver. 

In the names of the ſeven modes, and 
in the flats, ſharps, and naturals, which 


7 This reminds me to aſk you a queſtion, whether 
there be in Muſic any rule and ſtandard for a\true 


gk : 
will 


will 
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will correſpond to them, when they are 
reduced to our modern muſical ſyſtem, 
the writers and commentators on Ancient 
Muſic are not agreed: but ſtill the ſyſtem 
upon the whole, the proportions, and the 
intervals are the ſame. 

Now ſuppoſe two inſtruments of the 
Ancients ſounding together, and playing 
the ſame air, one in one made, and one in 
another; they muſt have ſounded all along, 
either ſeconds, or thirds, or fourths, or 
ffibs, or fixths, or ſevenths. But if the 


. Ancients would admit none of theſe, not 


even fifths in concert, (which the learned, 
| think, take to have been the caſe) there 
remains nothing beſides wnifons ; and ar- 
taves, ſimple or double, for their concerts. 
Seneca thus deſcribes a concert or chorus: 
non vides, quam multorum vocibus chorus 
conſtet ? unus tamen ex omnibus ſonus red- 
ditur. Aliqua illic acuta eſt, aliqua gravis, 
aliqua media, Accedunt viris feminæ, in- 
terponuntur tibiæ. Singulorum illic latent 
voces, amnium apparent. Epiſt. 84. And 


e on Timaæus, and the writer De 
6 Mundo, 


ie 
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Mundo, and in general all who have 


treated of this ſubject, repreſent *Apuyiay 
and Zyupwiay, harmony and ſymphony, as 
conſiſting in the mixture and union of 
ſounds which are oa; and apes, acute 
and grave. 

In a double ofave, or ffteen notes, the 
vox media is the middle note, the vox acuta 


is an eighth above it (in our way of count. 


ing) and' the vox gravis an eighth below 
it; and ſo in this chorus, all ſeem to have 
gone together in «ni/ons and of7aves. 


From Ptolemy, and his 'commentator,, 


Wallis, it may be collected how (according 
to their ſyſtem) the ſever modes anſwer to 
our notes; and alfb how they ſtood re- 
lated to each other, not according to the 
vicinity of notes, and as B is next to A, 
but as one mode produced another at the 
in teryals of fourths or of fifths, which 
to have been the paſſages by which 


to mode. 


So likewiſe, in our * ſyſtem, and 


in the major tene, the key of C natural 
requires 


e Ancients made tranſitions from mode 


6 
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requires none but natural notes. Go to 
the Fftb of C, and enter into the key of 
G, and you muſt add one arp. Go to 
the fifth of G, and enter into the key of 
D, and you muſt add another arp; and 
ſo on. Or, if you proceed by fourths, go 
to the fourth of C, and enter into F, and 
you muſt add one flat, Go to the fourth 
of F, and enter into B flat, and you muſt 
add another flat, &c. The ſame is to be 
done in the minor tone. 
The keys may be conſidered as related 
to each other, more or leſs, according as 
their tranſpoſition makes more or leſs al- 
teration in the ſyſtem. If you go from a, 
key with a major tHrd, to the ſixth of 
that key with a minor third, no alteration . 
is made in the deſcending flats, ſharps, or 
naturals, They ſeem therefore to be as 
near of kin, as a major and a minor tone 
can be. SEM 
I ſhall here mention ſome of the ad- 
vantages which the modern diatonic 


lyſtem ſeems to have above the Ancient. 
1. By 
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1. By dividing every tone into ſemi. 


tones we have a great variety of tranſpoſed 
keys, or modes, or tones. | 


2. By making. uſe of the a 
minor third, we have two real and diſtinct 


tones, a major and a minor, which may be 
ſaid to divide Muſic, as nature ſeems to 


have intended, into the male and the fe- 


male. The firſt hath ſtrength, the ſecond 
hath ſoftneſs ;- and ſweetneſs belongs to 
them both. 

3. Our minor tone is improved by 
borrowing from its major tone a major 


ſixth and ſeventh, to help its progreſs to 
the eighth, Thus A with a minor third 


takes the ſharp F, and the ſharp G, from 


A with a major third, when it aſcends to 


its oFave, and quits n when it de- 
ſcends. A 


4. By the aid of ſemitones, we can mix 
the chromatic with the diatonic Muſic. 

The 1nTRODUCING, a ſucceſſion of ſe- 
mitones hath, on proper occaſions, a beau- 


tiful effect, as in Handels incomparable 


ombra chara, in his Radamiſtus, an opera 
| abound- 


wit 
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abounding with the happieſt union and 
mixture of art and invention. 

The brvisiox of ſemitones into major 
and minor, and the quarter notes, which 
belong to the enharmonic ſyſtem, are no 
inconſiderable part of - theoretical Muſic. 
The harpſichord takes no notice of them, 
not being divided for that purpoſe , but 
though ! in this and in ſome other reſpects 
it be defective, it hath the advantage of 
being a very practicable and a moſt agree - 
able inſtrument, and of | accommodating 
itſelf well enough to the change of keys, 
and to all keys that are not overloaded . 
with flats or ſharps ; eſpecially when the 
defects are ſo judiciouſly diſtributed by the 
tuner, as not to offend the ear groſsly in 
any place; which ſeems to be the beſt 
temperature of the muſical circle. | 

1 forgot to ſay a word or two con- 
cerning the origin and en of the 
datonic ſyſtem. | 

The old tetrachord. as. B, C, D. E. 
Add another to it of the ſame kind, and 
with the ſame proportions, E, F, G, A. 

L Join 


ſcurities, and ambiguities; and if the time 
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Join them, B, C, D, E, F, G, A. Add 


an octave at the bottom, A, B, ©, D, . 
A 4 a 

As the firſt tetrachord had a minor ſe- 
cond, that ſecond becomes a minor __ 


when A is added below. 


What I have ſaid upon this ſubject, is, 


1 hope, intelligible, at leaſt. Some of the 


modern writers upon Ancient Muſic are 
deficient in point of perſpicuity, and ſel- 
dom give the attentive reader inſtruction, 
without giving him the hefd-eh along 
with It. 

The MopERN muſical language or cha- 
rafter, as expreſſed by our notation, is 
perhaps of all languages the moſt true and 
and liable to the feweſt defects, ob- 


of grave, adagio, largo, &c. could be 
equally aſcertained, nothing v 
wanting to make it complete, But that' 
is a point which you have taken into 
conſideration, . tos, Se. and to you! 
IVE" —_— 


* 


would be 
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The Townes Which were played to 
odes like thoſe of Horace; maſt have been 
plain and ſimple, becauſe of the ſpeedy re- 
turn of the ſame ſtanza, and beeauſe of 
the quantity of the fyllables, which wes 
not to be violated, or at leaſt, not greatly, 
by the Muſic. The modern muſicians 
who have attempted to ſet ſuch Latin or 
Greek odes to Muſic, have often too much 
neglected this rule of ſuiting the une to 
the metre, and have made Jong ſyllables 
fort, and fhort ſyllables long, and rum di- 
viſſons upon ſingle ones, and repeated ſome 
of the words. 

In modern vocal Mufic we regard not 
this law, but perpetua erpetually facrifice the 
quantity to the modulation y 'whielyer 
ſurely is a fault: but the fault is partly; it 
not principally, in our language, a language 
harſh, and unmuſical, and full ef com- 
nants, and of ſyllables Jong by Pbſition. 
Thus in the AL ExISs of Dr. Popafeb, a 
very fine cantata, you have; 


Mere =_ umn ny — * — r- 
2 ugh, &c 
; 5 2 Theſe | 
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Theſe ſyllables, according to the laws 
of proſody, are all long, except the ſixth. 
In the Muſic you have a demi-quayer to 
the firſt ſyllable, a demi-quaver to the ſe- 
cond, a guaver to the third, &c. and the 
finger is obliged to ſhorten long ſyllables, 
as well as he can. 

I To judge of our — in is 
ſpect, you may compare an Engliſh heroic 
verſe, with a ſupernumerary foot, to x 
Greek iambic. : 

Arms and the man I ſing, why __y by flub- 
born Jas. 
Ad uu, & rar Adpriz, de doeud ot. 


BW Here are the ſame number of feet, of 
, Hllables, and of vowels (or diphthongs ) in 
each ; but more than twice the number of 
conſonants in the Engliſh verſe. 
The tunes of Anacreontic ſongs mult 
have been ſtill more ſimple than thoſe of 
odes : | | 

Obo Atyey *Arpeidas. 

| Of noble race was Shinkin, 
The hymns, which conſiſt of a pretty 
long frophe, antiſtrophe, and gw 
. u 
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ſuch as thoſe of Pindar, gave more ſcope 
to the muſician, and ſeem to have been 
ſuſceptible of better melody, and more 
variety z and perhaps thoſe odes and 
bymns, and choruſes, where the metre is 
latent, and leſs pleaſing to our ears when 
we repeat them, had more artful tunes 
adapted to them, than the Sapphic and 
Alcaic odes, which to us ſound more 
agreeably. 

If we had the old muſical notes which 
were ſet to any particular ode or mn, 
that is extant, I ſhould not deſpair of find- 
ing out the length of each note; for the 
quantity of the ſyllables would probably 
be a tolerable guide; and I would conſent 
to truck the works of Signior Alberti for 
the tune that was ſet to Pindar's 


Xpuoto, pp *Amonwog= 
For as to Vivaldi, give me leave to 


fay, that with all his caprices and pueri- 
lities, he has a mixture of good things, 


and could do well when he had a mind 
to it. 


L 3 As 


| Miftrarum eft | neque amori 
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As the cborus of Greek tragedies, and 
the dithyrambic odes were often tranſcen- 
dently fublime, and ſoared far above the 
regions of common. ſenſe, up to thoſe af 
Fuſtian and Galimatias, if the imagina- 
tion of the muſician was as red hot as 
that of the poet, there were perhaps old 


muſical extravaganzas not inferior to 


thoſe of any modern. | 

There is one ade in Horace, Comm. 
HI; 12. which runs in the meaſure of [wa 
Hort, and two long; 2 


dare Indum| neque dulci, &c. 


* „3 [vy - = 


This Falls into triple time, and a fort of 


ſaraband. might be made to it, with two 


quavers followed by two crotebets in each 


har. The air was undoubtediy of that 


kind, 
The Musile then of the Abe 


ſeems in general to have been more ſimple 


than ours, and perhaps it would not have 
the fame effect upon us as it had upon 
them, if we could retrieve it, We ſhould 
ah 4 . probably 


ww ww . OO TT  Fiika. 
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probably | find i in it ſomething to commend, 
and ſomething to cenſure, For many rea- 
ſons it may be ſu ppoſed to have been 
ſuperiof beyond all meaſure. to the ex- 
ecrable , Muſic of the modern Greeks, 
the Turks, Perſians, and Chineſe, which 
yet is charming i in their ears, and in their 
fond opinion would affect even "IP 
inanimate, 


With magic 3 and fakes found. 


Thus it is with Muſic : bad ſeems good, 
till you get acquainted with better. 

: Yet one conſiderable advantage which 
aroſe even from the ſimplicity of the an- 
cient tunes, and which greatly ſer off their 
concert of vocal and inftrumental muſic, 
was that the ſinger could be underſtood, 
and that the words had their effect as well 
as the muſic; and then the charms of ele- 
gant and pathetic poeſy, aided and ſet off 
by the voice, perſon, manner, and accent 
of the ſinger, and by the ſound of inſtru- 
ments, might affect the hearer very 
. Rrongly, We muſt add to this the har- 
L424 monious 
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monious and unrivalled ſweetneſs of the 
* Greek language, > | ( 0 18 


— cui non certaverit ulla,  _ 


Aut tantum fluere, aut totidem durare per anos. 
But in modern performances of this kind, 
if you are not acquainted with the ſong, 
it is often entirely loſt to you; nor can 
you always hear it diſtinctly, even when 


you know it by heart, or have it before 


you to read. 

As to inſtrumental Muſic, the faſhian 
ſees to be to precipitate in all lively and 
briſk movements. This indeed ſhews a 


* As the Latin tongue ſurpaſſes ours in ſweetneſs, 
ſo the Greek ſurpaſſes the Latin. When Thad 
taught my little boy his Greek nouns and verbs 
* (ſays Tanaquil Faber) he told me one day a thing 
4 that ſurprized me, for he had it not me. 
« Methinks, ſaid he, the ſound of the Greek tongue 
« js much more agreeable. than that of the Latin. 
% You are in the right, ſaid I; for in it you hear 
4 neither Arat, nor crat, nor quit, nor brant,' nor 
* trant, nor mit, nor put, nor git, &c. which are 
« the common ſounds of Latin terminations. By 
-& this I perceived that the boy had a good ear, 
„ which I took as a preſage that his taſte and bis 
e judgement would, one day, be good; having often 


'&. obſerved that this is one of the earlieſt and boſt 


© marks of a child's capacity.” 
Virgil. Georg, Il. * — 
| nNand ; 


* 
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h and; : but the Muſic often ſuffers by It I 


and a man may play, as well as talk, ſo 


faſt that none can underſtand him. 1 
have heard ſuch performers, who had what 
is called, execution, lead off the fugues at 
ſuch a rate, that one half of their com- 


panions were thrown out, and obliged to 


jump in again, as well as they could, 
from time to time. Yet the violino prin- 
cipale choſe rather to put up with a thou- 
ſand diſſonances, than to abate of his ſpeed ; 
a ſure proof that if his hand was the hand 
of Apollo, his ears were the ears of Midas, 


and that he felt no part of the Muſic but 


his own, 

The suRPRISING powers of Muſic, as 
related by ſeveral of the Ancients, may 
juſtly paſs for exaggerations. When 
Horace tells us that a wolf fled from him, 
who met him in the woods, -as he was 
chanting the praiſes of the fair Lalage, we 
conclude either that it is a poetical fib, 
or that he ſang fo ill as to frighten the 
ſavage, | | 
But 


—— , —!Qꝛn w ⁰ T — 
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But furely Muſic deſerves the ſaber com. 
Þ!imeut paid to it by the ſame poet, when 
he calls it the eſſnager of cares. 
Oo — Minuentur ate 

Carmine cure. 

It v helps to relieve and ſooth the mind, 
and is a fort of refuge from ſome of the 
evils of life, from lights, and neglects, 
and cenſures, and inſults, and diſappoint- 
ments; from the warmth of real enemies, 
and the coldneſ of pretended friends; 
from your well-wiſhers (as they may juſtly I 5 
be called, in oppoſition ''to well-doers) M p. 
whoſe inclinations to ſerve you always de- 7, 
creaſe, in a moſt mathematical proportion, W 4 
as their opportunities to do it increaſe ; 
me; r 

The * prond man's contumely, and the ſpurns 


Which patient merit of tl unworthy tales; 4 


_ = Atque eam [Muſicen] natura ipſa videtur ad to- WL 
Frandos facilius Jabores velut muneri nobis dediſſe. © 
$iqguidem et remigem cantus hortatur : nee ſolum in 
zs operibus, in quibus plurium conatus, ptæeunte ali- ne 

ua jucunda voce, conſpirat, ſed etiam fingulorum fel 

atigatio quamlibet ſe rudi modylatione ſolatur. 
Qezindtilian, i. 10. . an 
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from grievances that are the growth of all 
times and places, and not peculiar to bis, 
ge, which (ſays Swift) the poets call bis 
enſorious age, and the divines this fionful 
age: ſome of my neighbours call it h 
learned age, in due reverence to their own 
abilities, and like Monſieur Balzac, who 
uſed to pull off his beaver when he ſpake 
of himſelf : the Poet Laureat calls it this 
golden age, when, according ta Ovid's de- 
ſcription of it, 
Humina jam lactiis, jam flumina nectaris ibant 5; 
Flavaque de viridi ſtillabant ilice mella. 

For me the fountains with Canary flow z 


And, beſt of fruit, ſpontaneous Guineas grow. 


Pope, in his Dunciad, makes it hit 
leaden age. But I chuſe to call it #bis 
ape, without an epithet. Ft 

Many things we muſt expect to meet 
with, which it would be hard to-bear, if a 
compenſation were not to be found in ho- 
neſt endeavours to do well, in virtuous af- 
fections, and connections, and in harmleſs 
and reaſonable amuſements. And why 
| 50 _ ſhould 
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ſhould not a man amuſe himſelf ſome- 
times? Vive la Bapatelle / 


I mention this, principally, with a view 


to the caſe of others; (Homo ſum : bumani 


nibil a me alienum puto:) having found 
more friends, and received more favours 


and courtelies, than, as the world Boes, 


fall to the ſhare of one perſon. 

Milton therefore (to return to the point) 
who loved this art, and was himſelf a per- 
former and a compoſer, moſt beautifully 
introduces the polite and gentle part of 
his Fallen ſpirits, as having recourſe to it, 
in their anguiſh and diſtreſs: 

— Others more mild, 


Retreated in a filent valley, ſing 
- With notes angelical to many a harp 
7 heir own heroic deeds, and hapleſs full 
By doom of battle; and complain that Fate 
Free virtue ſhould inthrall to force or chance. 
Their ſong was partial, but the harmony 
(I bat could it leſi when ſpirits immortal ſang .) 
Suſpended hell, and took with raviſhment 
The thronging audience. 

e Being in the country. one day , I had a 
6 mind to ſee whether beaſts, as it is com- 
„ monly 


« ing upon an inſtrument, I conſidered 
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« monly ſaid of them, take pleaſure in Mu- 
« fic, Whilſt my companion was play- 


« attentively a cat, a dog, a horſe, an aſs, 
« a hind, ſome cows, ſome little birds, and 
« 2 cock and hens, which were in the 
« court, below the window where we 
« ſtood, The cat paid no regard to the 
« Muſic, and, to judge by his phyſiogno- 
my, he would have given all the ſym- 


4 phonies in the world for one mouſe, 


« he ſtretched himſelf out in the ſun, and 
« went to ſleep. The horſe ſtopped ſhort 
before the window, and as he was graz- 


« ing, he raiſed his head from time to 


time. The dog ſat him down upon his 
bum, like a monkey, fixing his eyes 
« ſtedfaſtly on the muſician, and conti- 
“ nued a long time in the ſame poſture, 
te with the air and attitude of a aonnoiſſeur. 
* The aſs took no notice at all of us, 


„munching his thiſtles very demurely. 


The hind. ſet up her large broad ears, 
and ſeemed extremely attentive, ' The 
* cows gave us a look, and then marched 


« Off. 


dem. ill. p. 59. 
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« off, The little birds in à cage, and 
the trees, ſtrained their throats, and Ac 
« with the utmoſt eagerneſs 3 whilſt the 
* cock minded nothing but the hens, and 
the hens buſied themſelves in ſcratch- 
ing the dunghill.” Vigneul Marvilk v, 
Imagine theſe creatures to be humas 
creatures, and you will have no bad repte- 
ſentation of one of our polite afendiie thi 


at a muſical performance. | = Bu 
Virgil. En. vi. 645. © by 
Nec non Threicius lmga cum veſle Sacerdos = col 


Olliguitur numeris ſeptem diſetimina vocum; ' il | 
Tamgque eadem digitis, jam pectine pulſat eburni, Ed 
In theſe lines, (which I do not remen- W uſe 
ber to have ſeen well explained, ) ſeptem h. 
diſerimina votum are the ſeven notes of ves 
Mrzafic, or muſical ſounds, in general. Nu. dhe 
meri are airs or tunes; as in Eal. ix. 45. 1 


LDuumeros memini, fi verba tener.” Tp. 
J remember the tune, if I could recollect the wards. th 


Obloqui is, to fing the ſame uote e the Ne 
firings ſound. ell 


This author has related ſome ſtrange tories ton- 
cerning the effects of Muſic upon animals. Mags, 


Orpheut 
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in Orp heus therefore aceotmpanies his hre 
g with 8 voice, in his melodious airs ; ſing- 
ie ng, and ftriking the chords, now with his 
d MI fingers, now with the plectrum, or pecten, or 
1- Wl bow, or quill, or what you pleaſe to call it. 
Plato frequently declares, that no inno- 
yations ought to be allowed in Mufic: I 
am ſorry for it, ſince it gives reaſon to 
think that he and his contemporaries had 
poor and narrow notions of this art: for 
by theſe rigid laws they effectually diſ- 
couraged and excluded all improvements. 
In his treatiſe De Legibus, VII. 749. 
Ed. err. he adviſes to train up children to 
uſe the right and the left hand indifferent 
ly. In ſome things, ſays he, we can do it” 
very well, as when we uſe the lyre with 
the left hand, and the ſtick with the right. 
Aipg jy ir dh⁴öe⁴] pd, Ar h d ty Nek 

r 309. It may be collected from this, | 
that the fingers of the left hand were oc- 

cupied in ſome manner upon the ſtrings; 

elſe, barely to hold a tyre, ſhewed no very 

free. uſe of the left hand: and ir appears” 
from Ptolemy i li. 12. that they uſed borh* 

hands 


err 
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hands at once in playing upon the lyre, 
and that the fingers of the left were em. 
ployed, not in ſtopping, but in ſtriking 
the ſtrings. 

Plato alſo obſerves that 4 Moe, 
or the art of playing in tune, and in con- 
cert, is a conjectural ſkill, grounded on 
long practice and habit, * not capable 
of certainty and infallibility : for arts, ſays 
he, conſiſt in a great meaſure. in expe- 
rience and conjecture, rather than in fixed 
rules. 

The Poxu of Catullus, called Ays, 
ſeems to have been an imitation of thoſe 
pieces which were ſung by the Galli, the 
caſtrated and mad prieſts of belt, to a 
little drum, or to a tabor and pipe, two in- 
ſtruments conſtantly uſed by thoſe raſcals. 

The metre of this poem abounds with 
ſhort ſyllables, and expreſſes precipitation 


and diftraFion ; and the laſt ſyllable, with 


the four ſhort ones which go before it, 
Super alta vettus Atys celeri rate maria 3 


were probably accompanied with five 


thumps upon the drum. 


* Claudian, 
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Claudian, about A. D. 400, and Vitru- 
rius long before him, and other ancient 
writers, ſpeak of hydraulic organs, which 
reſembled our organ, and had many 
pipes, and many keys, upon Which the 
performer had an opportunity of ſhewing 
the agility of his fingers. 
Et qui magna levi detrudens nur mura taldu, 


Innumeras voces ſegetis modulatus arnæ, 


Intonet erranti digito, penituſque trabali 
Vedle laborantes in car mina concitet undas. 


Claudian Conſ. Mall. Theod. 313. dun 


The invention of the hydraulic organ 
is aſcribed to Ctefbius, an Alexandrian, 
vho flouriſhed nineteen hundred een 
200, 6. 0301. 1 | 

Lucretius, . who lived 8 an hun- 
dred years after him, or ſomewhat more, 
ſeems to mention the organ as an in- 
ſtrument of modern invention: for though 
the word organum means any muſical in- 
ſtrument, and organicus any muſician, 
yet Lucretius means a particular inſtru- 
ment, becauſe he ſpeaks of it as of a late 


improvement, v. 33 
K 11 Duare 


— 
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Quar- etiam quædam nunc artes expoliuntur, 
' Nunc etiam augeſcunt ; ; nunc addita navigis ſunt ; 
Multa : modo organict nelicot peperere Jonores, F 


Where Creech, though. a. good editor, 
gives us a very queer interpretation: au- 
per ab organicis muſica. reperta eſt. As 
if Muſic had been, lately invented in the 
time of Lucretius ! E 
It ſhould be obſerved. Bt" 2. that 
they who played upon lyres, or fringed 
inſtruments, are called organici by Lu- 
cretius ii. 412. 1 
— Muſea mele, per hands or ganici gue 
| | MAobilibus digitis expergefatta figurant. 
| I. dare not ſuppoſe that he means he 
1 barpfichord, and that ſuch an inftrument 
was then in uſe. ' 

. In the year 757, Pepin king « of France 
received ambaſſadors from the. emperor 
* Conſtantine, who amongſt other preſents, 
fent him an organ. The hiſtorians: of 
thoſe times have made particular mention 
of , W ennanaba: cc... 


| z Conſtaminus Coprooymus. SO EN 
that 
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that ever was ſeen in France. Annal. 
Nezur. d. . N une 1054305 e eg. 
Barthius, who had read all things, 
good, bad, and indifferent, and was an ex- 
cellent #oo&-louſe, hath collected, in his 
notes upon Claudian, ſome paſſages of an- 
cient authors concerning the conſtruction 
and the loudneſs of this inſtrument,” 77 
hath the voice of thander, ſays one of them, 
and may be beard diftinttly at the diftance 
of a mile, and mare. 
Tertullian's deſcription of it, though in 
his uncouth language, deſerves to be 
tranſcribed : Spefta—Organum Hydrauli- 
cum, tot membra, tot partes, tot compa- 
gines, tot itinera votum, tot compendia ſo- 
norum, tot commygrcia modorum, tot acies 
libiarum, et una moles erunt omnia. Spiri- 
tus ille, qui de tormento aque anbelat, per 
partes adminiſtratur, ' ſubſtantia ſolidus, 
opera diviſus. De Anima. To underſtand 
the good father, you muſt know that he 
compares the ſoul which anĩmates the hu- 


man body, and acts in every part of it, 


to the wind which fills the organ. 
6 EM Jaac 
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Jaac Voſſius hath alſo ſome remarks 
upon the ancient organ, in his book De 
Pozmatum Cantu, which he wrote with a 
view to extol the Muſic of the Ancients, 
and to depreſs that of all the moderns, 
except his favourites, the Chineſe. In 
his treatiſe, as in moſt of his works, 
there are ſome learned, ingenious, and 
uſeful obſervations, mixed with others 
that are fantaſtical and extravagant. 

As the organs of the Ancients had many 
pipes and keys; fo their lyres or harps had 
many ſtrings, as fifteen, twenty, ſome ſay 
thirty, and more. If their lyre is repre- 
ſented in old monuments as having only 
four or five; os ſeven ſtrings, that ſeems to 
have been done (as Leſſus obſerves), part- 
ly, to repreſent the lyre, as it was ork 
ginally, and in its ſtate ob infaney. 


One would think that an ancient muſi- 


cian, who was well acquainted with concord} 
and diſcords, who had an inſtrument of 
many ſtrings or many keys to play upon, 
and two hands and ten fingers to make 

uſe of, woulg try experiments, and would 
A | falk 
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fall into ſomething. like count erpoint, and 
compoſition in parts. In ſpeculation, no- 
thing ſeems more probable; and it ſeem- 
ed more than probable to our ſkilful mu- 


kcian Dr Pepuſch, when I once converſed 


with him upon the ſubject. But, in fact, 
it doth not appear that the Ancients had 
this kind of compoſition, or rather it ap- 
pears that they had it not; and it is cer- 
tain that a man ſhall overlook diſcoveries, 
which ſtand at his elbow, and in a man- 
ner obtrude themſelves upon him. 
Supereſt, de Veterum Melopœia monen- 
dum, ſimplicem eam fuiſſe, et, quantum qui- 


dem ego perſentio, non niſi unins, ut jam 


loquimur, vocis: ut qui in ea fuerit concen- 


lu, in ſonorum ſequela ſpectaretur; guem 
nempe faceret ſonus antecedens aliquis cam 


ſequente,— 


Ea vero, que in bodierna Muſica conſpi- 
tur, partium, ut loquuntur, ſeu vorum 


duarum, trium, quatuor, plariamve inter ſe 
conjenſio, concinentibus inter ſe qui ſimul au- 
duntur ſonis, veteribus erat, quantum ego 
video, ignota. Quanquam enim tale quid 
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innuere videantur que apud Ptolemanm bc- 
currunt voces aliquot, innba>us;, cd, 
ah, ara, oupha, 2) O\ws, N did Ty 


uTepoalwy @Yoyſuy ovurhoxn, (que defiderari 


dicit, pre aliis inſtrumentis, in Monochordo 
Canone, eo quod manus percutiens unica fit, 
nec poſſit. diſtantia loca fimul pertingere: ) 
que faciunt ut plures aliquando chordas una 


| percuſſas putem: id tamen rarius fattum 


puto, in unis aut alteris ſubinde ſonis; non 
in continuis, ut aiunt, partibus, ut ſunt 
apud nos, baſſus, tenor, contra-tenor, diſ- 
cantus, altera alteri ſuccinente; aut etiam 
in divifionibus, ut loquuntur, ſeu minuri- 
tionibus cantui tardiori concinentibus. Quo- 
rum ego, in veterum Muſica vix ulla veſtigia, 
baud certa ſaltem, deprebendo. 

Adeogue omnino mibi perſuades, -neque 
veterum muſicam accuratiorem noſtra fuiſſe, 
neque prodigioſos illos effetus, qui memorari 
ſolent, in bominum animos, puta ab Orpbeo, 
Ampbione, Timothes, &c. præſtitos, olim 
obtigiſſe ; niſi per audacem ſatis Hyperbolen 
ab Hiſtoricis enarratos dicas; vel id a 
ſummam Muſices raritatem, magis quan 

3 = 
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| preft antiam, apes imperitam plebem con- 


tigiſe. 
At boc interim facile conceſſerim, tum id 


ſhi ſolum fere proponant bodierni Mufici, ut 
animum oblectent; potius quam, quod affec- 
taſſe videntur Veteres, ut affettus buc illuc 
trabant; fieri omnino poteſt, ut in movendis 
afeibus ipfi quam nos peritiores fuerint. 
Adde quod eorum Muſica ſimplicior, uni- 
uſque vocis, non ita prolata verba obſeura- 
bat, ut noſtra magis compoſita : unde fiebat 
ut, verbi gratia, Tragica Verba cum Geſtu 
Tragico, Tragico Carmine, Sonoque Tragico 
prolata (quæ omnia componebant eorum Mu- 
cam) non mirum fi Tragicos Affectus con- 
citabant, —Pariterque in ceteris affettibus. 
Wallis Append. ad Ptolem. p. 175. ed. fol. 


The cHaRacTERs of the Ancient Mu- 


ſic may be ſeen, as in many other authors, 
lo in the Paleographia Grace of Mant- 
faucon. 

Thus, Sir, I have ventured, I know not 
how, to add a few thoughts to yours, 
upon the ſubject of Muſic, and to offer 
them to the lovers of this art, who find- 

M 4 ing 
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ing me - here in good company, may: per- 
haps ſhew ſome favour to the N 
for the ſake of the Efay.... CE 

Horace, Epiſt. II. ii. 141. grows 5 
ſerious, and ſays; 


Nimirum ſapere fl abjetis utile nugis, 

= Et tempeſiivum pueris concedere ludum ; | 
» Ac ron verba ſegui fidibus modulanda Latinis, 

Sed vere numeraſque modeſque ediſcere vite. 


That is: Aſter all, it is proper to leave 
theſe amuſements to young people, who may 
trifle with a better grace; and inſtead of 
being always occupied in compoſing ſongs 
|| and tunes, and in adapting ſounds and words 
11 to each other, to ſtudy Moral Modulations, 
and the art of keeping our ations conſonant 
to the diftates of reaſon. 
j It is very true: there is no hermony fo 
1 "IN charming as that of a well-ordered life, 
moving in concert wich the ſacred laws of 
virtve. Human nature, indeed, cannot 
hope to arrive at this perfection: the in- 
firument will ſometimes be out of tune ;_ dif 
allewances alſo and diſſonances will be 


ſprinkled oP and down; but they ought 
7 | ſoon 


—— it. ine ae ES 
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pet. MW ſoon to give place to concords and to regu- 
dir, WI /arity, till the whole be cloſed in a juſt 
and agreeable cadence, and leave behind 
it a ſweet and a laſting - remembrance. 
With this wholſome advice to all profeſ- 
ſors, and to all lovers of Muſic, (not for- 
getting myſelf amongſt the latter,) I cloſe 
my epiſtle, to which I would allo ſet my 
name, if that were neceſſary, But your 
ave ML Lay, to ſpeak without a compliment, 
nay ſtands not in need of my feeble aid and 
F recommendation; and the name of your 
humble ſervant, which would be of ſo 
rd: little uſe to you, and is of fo little con- 
ns, ſequence, may as well flumber in ſilence 
and obſcurity, 


very 


J am, &c. 


n 
eee 
AT the end of the Oxford edition of 

Aratus, &c. there are ſome learned 
obſervations on the Ancient Muſic, by 
Chilmead, and a few fragments of ancient 
tunes to ſome Greek odes and hymns, 
reduced to our modern notation. 

It came into my mind that I had 
peruſed them long ago, and upon looking 
now into the book, I find: two remarks of 


the editor, agreeing with my own no- 


tions; one, that the time of the muſical 
notes anſwered to the quantity of the ſyl- 
lables; the other, that the Muſic of the 
Ancients was very plain and unadorned. 

Probabilior eorum eſt opinio, qui dicunt 
toni ſeu wocis prolationem, ſyllabe _ 
tatem ſemper ſequi, &c. 

Antique muſice ſummam, et (quod 
maxime mirum eſt) affectatam fuiſſe fimpli- 
citatem apparet ex ſenatus-conſulto quodan 
laconico, NC. 
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by To the AUTHOR of 


„ E M ARK S 
Or tbe Eſay on Miſical Expreſſion. 


or In a LETTER from Mr Av1son, 
to his' Friend in LoN DON. 


a « Tf any Man either from MALIcx, or for 
|- W © Dftentation of his owne Knowledge, or for Jg- 
e * norance do either HUGGER-MUGGE R, or openly ca⸗ 
H lumniate that which either he underſtandeth not, 
* or then maliciouſlly wreſteth to his own Senſe, 
„ he as Auguſtus ſaid by one who pad ſpoken 
*-evil of him) wall find that A have a Tongue alſo: 
„ and that ME REMORSURUM PETIT.” 

MokLEy's Introduction to Mus ickE. 


Firſt publiſhed in wpccLInn. 


% 


** 
62 
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SIR, 


THANK you for the expedition 
with which you tranſmitted to me 
the remarks on my eſſay, I have, in 
return, fent you a ſhort defence of my- 
ſelf againft this virulent, though, I flatter 
myſelf, not formidable7 antagoniſt, = 
If, after looking oder theſe papers, you 
ſhould think that they may ferve to rectify 
the judgements of ſuch perſons as this 
writer may probably have miſled, I de- 
ire you would fend them to the preſs. _ 
I muſt confeſs, from the advertiſement 
of my remarker, I apprehended ſome un- 
due ſeverity ; and, notwithſtanding he. 
called himſelf a gentleman, I had pre- 
pared myſelf for the worſt. My expec- 
ation has, indeed, been fully anſwered: 
inſtance 
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1 F 


7 


inſtead of the gentleman, the critic, the 


_ candid muſician : his pamphlet has dif- 


covered him to be a vain, diſappointed, 
ſnarling doctor of the ſcience. 

He begins, I think, with a pretty high- 
flown compliment upon the ſtyſe of my 
Eſſay, and ſays, that it is writ in a lan- 
guage not unworthy of. our beſt proſe- 
writers; nay, he adds allo, that the perſon 
who drew up the Preface to my Concertos 
muſt be capable of giving ſenſible thoughts 
on other branches of Muſic*., But why 
all this panegyric ? only to introduce this 
very candid inſinuation, that I am but the 
nominal author of both one and the other. 
To reply to the man himſelf, or to 
offer to clear myſelf of this, ridiculous 

This (were other reaſons wanting) may, I think, 
ſafely be concluded, from the pains he takes to make 
his readers underſtand that D ſtands for Doctor. See 
his Catalogue ot Antieat Englifly Muffcians. Rem. 

2. f in n | fl Iv 
The writer of the Remarks is ſuppoſed to have 
alluded to the late Mr. Aviſon's ingenious friend Dr. 
Brown, author of the Eh on! DA" Shaftſbury's 
(Haracteriſtics. —The togggoing. Letter concerning the 
Mufic of the Ancients was written by the learned 
Dr. Fortin, X Cd Ll 4 1. W 
20 charge, 
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fe J charge, 1 think very much beneath me. 
il. W But 1 will obſerve to you, that when I had 
d, determined to publiſh ſome thoughts on 
the ſubject of Muſic, by way of Preface 

h- o my laſt Concertos, 1 found my firſt 
ny deſign, of writing directions to performers 
n- only, grew ſo much upon my hands, that 
I could not reſiſt the temptation, however 
n unequal to the, taſk, or extending them 
os Wl alſo to the practice of compoſition, Hav- 
ts I ing thus attempted a province of writing 
iy MW which was new to me, I thought I could 
is MW not engage in it with too much caution 
ie and, therefore, had recourſe to my learned 
friends, by 1 655 advice I was induced to 
ſeparate that part which related to the per- 
formance of full Muſic, and to publiſh 
the whole together afterwards, under the 
title of An Eſſay on Muſical Expreſſion ; ; 
and am proud to embrace this opportunity 
of acknowledging the generous coun- 
tenance which. thoſe gentlemen: of i integrity 
and genius ſnewed it. So far, our critic 
has wiſely conjectured, i it was the work of 
a Junia. | 


SQ” <2 © 


Bot 
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But to ſpeak of the Eſſay itſelf. The 
pins it was formed upon was of a ſingular 


ind. It had nothing to do with the the. 


oretic principles, and the mere mechani iſm 
of the ſcience. Its aim was widely dif- 
ferent. Intended, indeed, as a critical, 
but yet as a liberal, examen of this pleaſing 
art; according to rules, not drawn from 
the formal ſchools of ſyſtematical pro- 
feſſors, but from the ſchool of nature 
and good ſenſe. 
You will eaſily perceive, that to the 
execution of ſuch a plan, nothing was ne- 
ceſſary but a good ear, and a taſte culti- 
vated by frequent hearing of Muſic. It 
was only writing on harmony, as many 
men, who never handled a pencil, have 
written upon colouring; and as many, 
who never penned a ſtanza, have writ- 
ten upon metre®; and yet, in every age, 
writers 


8 The * bu Bos, whom the remarker has 
dergned to quote, on a matter that required ſome 
raſte i in Muſic, was unfortunately of this ſpecies of 
writers, Hear his character from VoLTAlrE's 
Sicele de Louis XIV. © Tous les Artiſtes lifent avec 


fruit ſes Reffexions ſur la Poeſie, la Peinture, et la 
* Mußqve. 
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writers of this claſs may be found, whoſe 
works are held ia as high eſteem, as if 
they had been compoſed by the moſt * 


practical profeſſors. 


To give an inſtance or two (if our critic - 
will pardon the learning of it); there is 


not, nor perhaps ever was, a ſingle verſe. 
extant from the pen of Loxcinvs ; and 
yet his critical taſte is as univerſally allow 
ed, as that of Hor Ack himſelf, Though 
ARISTOTLE may juſtly be ſtyled: the fa- 
ther of criticiſm, and true judgement in 
poetry, yet he certainly did not excel in 
greatneſs or beauty of imagination, and 
had but a ſmall ſhare of the poetical ſpirit, 

If then the genius of this ſort of cri- 
ticiſm_is , univerſally ſuch, that, having 8 
talte, Hot practice, for its object, it is 
directed to improve the manner, not teach 


the mechaniſm, of any ſcience; I ſee no 
reaſon why a critical enquirer into the 
merits of my eſſay, ſhould think it 


* Muſique, II we faveit pourtant pas la Muſque, 
il n'aveit jamais pu faire de vers, 7 n avdit pas 
* un Tableau. Mais il avoit beaucoup bu vu, enten- 


,  reffeebi," 
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his buſineſs firſt to examine the mezits 
of my mulical compolitions. Admit- 
ting thoſe compoſitions to be as bad as 
our Doctor would make them, I am 
then but in the caſe of thoſe writers 
whom Mr Pope ſomewhere mentions : 

| * for good verie, they firſt with 

“ pains recite z 

„Then ſhew us what i is bad by what a 
; cc write.“ 


But Mr Pope has ſaid in anocher place, 


Leet ſuch teach others who themſelves 
cc excel, 
“ And e freely who have Nn 
« well,” 
This our ſage remarker looked upon 
as an univerſal axiom, that would ſerve 
his purpoſe excellently, and accordingly 
| planted it in his title- page, ſuppoſing that 
the poet thought none had a right to 
criticiſe, but ſuch as were acknowledped to 
be good writers; whereas, he meant by 
it only, that criticiſm, from an allowed 
artiſt, came with additional force and 
luſtre ; and ſo undoubtedly it does. Vet, 
to 
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to do my author juſtice, he preſently runs 
from his. text himſelf; for, in the very 
4th page, he is of opinion, that a perſon 
would be beſt qualified to write upon this 
ſubject, who had not only not written 
well, but who had not written at all, pro- 
vided only,- that this perſon was a man of 
fortune, like his friend Sir Humphrey 
Daſh. If you aſk the reaſon, he will 
tell you, © that to be ſure Sir Humphrey's 
« large eſtate would give a ſanction, and 
ir perhaps. command a deterence to his 
opinion.“ A very gentlemanly re- 
flection truly |! 

But why muſt this rich Sir Humphrey 
be the only licenſed critic? And why 
muſt a profeſſor, though even of the higheſt 
rank, not be admitted ? No, he will reply, 

by no means; © becauſe, in ſome reſpect 
© or other, the world will think him in- 
« tereſted in it; and will very eaſily be 
« perſuaded, that whatever degree. of eſ- 
«* teem his works or abilities may ſtand in 
* their opinion, yet, that in his own, they 
* are placed much higher.” 
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Thus, it is evident, that his ſole ob- 
jection lay againſt the author of the 
eſſay, and not the eſſay itſelf; and had 1 
not ſet my name to it, it is more than 
probable the public would not have been 
favoured with his curious remarks ; and, 
for this reaſon chiefly, he has been inſti- 
gated to level all his fpleen againſt my 
character, as a compoſer: nor has he 
thought it ſufficient to vilify the work he 
has given me, but he muſt rob me of that 
which he could not hope to vilify. An 
unparalleled favour indeed! and, no 
doubt, perſonally intended ©, 


c 'There is a malevolence among ſome profeſſors 
of the harmonic art, from which no diſtance of 
time or country can ſecure even the moſt deſerving 
in their own profeſſion. Their contemporaries they 
treat as rivals to their intereſt; andthe works and cha- 
raters of thoſe that are gone before, they conſider 


248 obſtructions to their fame. 


We cannot otherwiſe account for that wilful igno- 
re 


rance, or affectation in ſome maſters, who 
been weak, or rather envious enough, to propagate 


a ridiculous notion, that CoRELEz1 was indebted to 
another compoſer for the ſetting of his baſſes. Can 
any thing be imagined fo abſurd as this ſuppoſition? 
For the nature and method. of muſical compoſition 


is well known to be ſuch, that, whoever this ex- 
| - 


I think 
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I think I have already reduced my 
antagoniſt's method of. proceeding, to its 
firſt principles, viz. to perſonal pique and 
reſentment z and have ſhewn, that had 
he ſucceeded in his malevolent attempt. 
had he proved my compoſitions as execra- 
ble as ſome that have echoed through 
univerſity. theatres; had he done even 
this, it would ſcarce have affected the 
character of my eſſay. 

I will now endeavour to ſhew, that the 
compoſitions themſelves, are not quite ſo 
blameable as this muſical Drawcanſir 
would make them, | : 

His firſt critique, and, I think, his 
maſter-piece, contains many circumſtan- 
tial, but falſe and virulent remarks on the 
firſt allegro of theſe concertos, to which 
he ſuppoſes 1 would give the name of 
fugue. Be it juſt what he pleaſes to call 
it. I ſhall not defend what the public is 


traordinary coadjutor of Con zI LI may have been, 
theſe ſhallow detamers might have ſpread their fal- 
lities much more conſiſtently, had they attributed 
the conſtruction of the whole to this wondrous 


unknown, 
N 2 - already 
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already in poſſeſſion of; the public being 
the moſt proper judge. I ſhall only here 
obſerve, that our critic has wilfully, or 
ignorantly, confounded the terms fugue 
and imitation, which latter is by no 
means' ſubject to the ſame laws with the 
former. 

There are many irregular ſubjes 
which may often be introduced into mu- 
ſical compoſitions ; and, when any of 
theſe are imitated, or reverſed, a good ear 
wilt aſcertain their proper anſwers, beyond 
any rules whatever: for the principles of 
harmony, which particularly direct the 
method of anſwering a complete and re- 
gular ſubject, would carry the anſwers of 
many others, of a ſubordinate kind, into 
an extraneous modulation. Therefore, 
ſuch ſubjects ought only to be imitated; 


and the diſtances, in this caſe, are no 


otherwiſe to be conſidered, than as they 


may beſt agree with the mode, or key, in 


which they are employed, or that which 
is next to follow; neither is it neceſſary 
that their intervals ſhould be confined to 

3 any 
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any ſtated progreſion, or order, in * 
melody. 

Hap I obſerved the a of an- 
ſwering the accidental ſubjefs in this al- 
lgro, as laid down by our critic in his 
remarks, they muſt have produced moſt 
ſhocking effects; which, though this 
mechanic in Muſic, would, perhaps, have 
approved, yet better judges might, in re- 
airy, have imagined I had known no other 
art than that of the ſpruzzarino ©, 

Before I leave this part.of my ſubject, 
I ſhall quote two authorities; the firſt of 
which, I make no doubt, our critic will 
acknowledge as authentic, ſince it comes 
from the ſame noble author, whoſe Trea- 
tiſe on Harmony he has himſelf, in his 
poſtſcript, ſo zaun recommended o 
my peruſal. | 

The ſecond I ſhall venture to produce, 
without the advantage of ſo conſiderable 
a ſanction; though, in the opinion of un- 
prejudiced men, one of thoſe happy ſpirits, 
whoſe parts and application will be 


See Remarks, p. 5. 
N 4 
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eſteemed, in after-ages, an honour, not 
only to his cauntry, but to the preſent 
æra of that art, the progreſs of which 
he has ſo nobly aſſiſted. | 
Lord ABgRcoRN, in his Treati/e on 
Sloan after ſeveral judicious remarks 
on the uſe of ſolmi/ation, in aſſiſting the 
young compoſer how to aſcertain the pro- 
per anſwers to any regular fugue, hath 
the following reflections on the ſpecies 
of compoſition, which is called imitation. 

There are many other kinds of 
« compoſition, which are often called 
« fugyes, though they are properly no 
* more. than . imitations of fugyes, for 
* their /everal parts don't ſtrictly pro- 
“ ceed by the ſame ſpecies of intervals, 
* It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
6 varieties of theſe imitations, which 
have been invented by the curious; 
« wherefore, we ſhall only take notice of 
6“ gh ſorts of them; the fir/# of which 
5 is ſimply called imitation, and the * 
js called Juge in nomine. 
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60 A ſimple - imitation appears to the 
eye like a fugue, its parts ſeeming to 


« proceed in the ſame manner, if we only 
« conſider the lines and ſpaces on which 
« they are written. In theſe, the anſwer 
« may be made to follow the guide in 
« any interval; as, of a 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th; 
« 6th, 7th, Sc. But as, in all theſe 
* caſes, 'the ſeveral parts do not ſtrictly 
proceed by the ſame intervals, (the 
« ſemitones being placed differently in 
** one part, from what they are in an- 


„ other) they are not properly to be 
called fugues, but imitations only ©,” 


The other authority I ſhall bring from 
Mr RamEeav's Principles of Compoſition, 
on the ſubject of defi ign, imm &c. 
in Muſic, - 

* Deſign, in Muſic, is, in general, the | 


a ſubject of all that the compoler Pro- 


poſes; for a ſkilful compoſer is to pro- 
* poſe to himſelf, a movement, a key, or 
„mode, a melody, and an harmony, 
* agreeable to the ſubject he would treat. 


4 Lord Abercorn's Treatiſe on Harmony, p. 87. 
| « But 
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cc 


* 
* 


But this term is to be more particu- 
larly adapted to a certain melody, which 
he would have predominant in the con- 
tinuance of a piece, either for making 
it ſuitable and agreeable to the ſenſe of 
the words, or for fancy or taſte; and, 
in that caſe, it is diſtinguiſhed in de- 
ſign, in imitation, and in fugue. 


Imitation hath. no particular merit 


that deſerves our attention; it conſiſt- 
ing only by repeating, at pleaſure, and 
in any of the parts, a certain continu- 
ance of melody, without any other 
regularity. 

„Fugue, as well as imitation, conſiſts 
in a certain continuance of melody, 
which may be repeated at pleaſure,” and 
in any of the parts, buz with more. cir- 
cumſpection, according to the following 


rules. 


If, in imitation, we may repeat the 


cc 


nt proper; on the contrary, in 


the air entirely in one, or in all the 


melody of one or more bars, and even 


parts, and upon whatever chords. ue 


on f ugues, 
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« fugues, the melody muſt alternatively 
« be heard in the two principal parts, 
« which are the treble and the baſs, un- 
« leſs, inſtead of the treble we chuſe 
« another part; and, if the piece contains 
« many parts, it will be more perfect, 
« when the fugue is heard alternatively 
in each part. Again, the chords that 
« muſt be therein uſed, do not depend upon 
« our choice f.“ | | 
Thus much may be ſufficient to ſhew, 
that all our critic's depth of learning, on 
the ſubject of muſical compoſition, muſt 
be of ancient date only, ſince the great- 
eſt of the moderns, both in practice and 


| theory, have rendered quite obſolete many 


of thoſe rigid laws, which only fetter the 
genius of thoſe who would truly -embelliſk 
their art, 
By depriving the compoſer of the liberty” 

of changing, or diverſifying his ſubject, 
his piece, with frequent repetitions of the 
very ſame thought, would be extremely 
languid and tedious : whereas, if he te. 
4 Ramcas's Principles of Compoſition, p. 147. Y 
lieves 
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lie ves his firſt ſubject with others, and 
theſe are relative to their principal, in Point 
of air; and, with regard to their imita- 
tions, are chiefly conducted by the rules 
of modulation; an allegro of this kind 
will have infinitely more ſpirit and variety, 
than either the lifeleſs counter point, or un- 
meaning reverſe of throwing the air into 
one part only. What the compoſer hath 
chiefly to obſerve in this conduct betwixt 
the extremes, is, a ſpecial regard to the 
chuſing thoſe ſubjects only, which may 
naturally be connected, as well in their 
modulation as harmony, and are capable of 
preſerving a ſimilar air (or diſcourſe, if 
the critic will admit) to the concluſion of 
his n 

This method of introducing the acci- 
dental ſubjeAs, in a muſical compolition, 
may be handled like the like under-cha- 
raters in a dramatic performance; which, 
though the poet intends not that they 
ſhould ever eclipſe his heroe, or principal, 
he will nevertheleſs make natural and 


ſtriking; and it often happens, that 
3 though 


XX wma > WW ww 
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though they are neceſſary to the ſupport 
of his fable, they do bur juſt appear, and 
no more is heard of them. 

It is frequent, with the beſt compoſers 
of church-muſic, to introduce a new ſub- 
jet at every change of the words. An 
attempt of this nature, in the inſtrumental 
way, has given our critic much offence ; 
which, I ſuppoſe, he has conſidered as too 


bold an innovation upon the good old laws * 


of harmony: or did he think it. an in- 
croachment on the privilege of vocal 
Muſic, and that no other ſhould preſume 
to aim at ſenſe, or the expreſſion of any 
affection of the mind? 8 

In his reflections, on the method of in- 
troducing the tenor, he makes a ſtrange 
pother about Muſic in four parts; when, 
in fact, there is no ſuch thing. The di/- 


.cords, it is true, will admit of four parts; 


but, as the ear cannot reſt on theſe alone, 
therefore, in every compoſition, they muſt 
have their preparations and reſolutions by 
concords, which, on that account, will 


haye the greateſt ſhare in the conſtruction 
of 


"WI ä 
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of the harmony ; otherwiſe, it cannot be 
called Muſic : hence then, as it is impoſ. 
ſible to find any concord, that can admit 
of more than three different notes; ſo, 
ſtriftly ſpeaking, there can be but three 
parts in any muſical compoſition, ſince 
whatever number may be added to theſe, 
they are no more than either uniſons or 
8Zaves to their principals. 

I ſhall here take occaſion to obſerve, 
by way of information to my critic, that 
notwithſtanding a piece of Muſic is com- 
poſed in four parts, yet it does not folloy 
that every chord, or every accented part of 
the harmony, ſhould, therefore, have 'four 
notes, or even three in many caſes, This 
kind of fullneſs is not always required, 
becauſe it often happens, that the Zener, 
or any other part, being either an ofave 
or uniſon with the baſs, or with each other, 
will produce a more pleaſing effect than 
when otherwiſe accompanied, 

On this ſcore, however, our critic has at- 
raigned the taſte of MAR ctLLo, as forming 
his choruſes upon the uniſons of the ſolo, 

: or 
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or principal parts; and thence prefers, on 
all occaſions, the harmonical compoſitions 
of four parts; not reflecting on thoſe rea- 
ſons which the ſenſible compoſer may 


aſſign for exerting his genius in either of 


theſe methods; and which MARCELLO 


very happily has diſtinguiſhed, in the pro- 


digious variety of movements that are in 


the work of his Pſalms. But this pur- 


blind critic, though he owns his intimacy 
with them all, could only ſee thoſe which 


he thought he might abuſe, and abuſe 


merely. becauſe they were contrary to his 
groveling taſte. 


What offers next, is the wonderful ſtreſs 


he has laid on ſome trifling diſallowances: 


—a mean kind of critique on the art of 


Muſic; as theſe are errors which may 
eſcape the moſt painful corrections, and 
may be found in the works of the moſt 


accurate compoſers. I had almoſt ſaid, 
it is more than probable our critic may 


find them in his own. 


« Unfiniſh'dthings, one knows not what tocall, - 


„Their generation's ſo equiyocal.“ 


It 
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It were, therefore, impoſſible to retaliate 
his friendly advice, by any minute ſurvey 
of ſuch unmeaning attempts in compoſi. 
tion. Perhaps too it might prove an un- 
neceſſary taſk, having already ſufficiently 
deſcribed them in the chapter on mody- 
lation ; from which he has tranſcribed an 
entire paragraph, with ſuch ſenſibility of 
reſentment, as makes me ſuſpe@ he was 
conſcious of ſomewhat he could not bears, 

In return for this mortification, it ſeems 
as if he had vowed revenge, and had de- 
termined not to allow me, even the very 
firſt principles of thorough baſs, But, in 
the fury of his charge, he hath diſarmed 
himſelf ; for, he either does not know, or, 
at leaſt, is unwilling to acknowledge, that 
there are many liberties allowable in muſi- 
cal compoſition, as well as in other arts: 
and eſpecially, in many caſes, that two, 
or more, perfect chords of the ſame kind, 
may not only be diſpenſed with for the 
ſake of ſome remarkable air or expreſſion 
in any one part, but that they may even 


c Sec Ellay, p. 33. and Remarks, p. 37. be 
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be produced to give a very pleaſing effect 
from many parts together. 

The method of initiating pupils | in 
Muſic, into a thorough knowledge of the 
rules of accompamment, and the various 
preparations and reſolutions of diſcords, is 
neceſſary to explain what i is proper to be 
done in this branch of art; yet it is not 
ſufficient to ſhew him all that may be 
done. Nature is till ſuperior to art: 
and, as the firſt -principles of all ſcience. 
were primarily deduced from nature, and 
have been brought, by flow degrees, to 
their preſent perfection ; ſo, we may natu- 
rally conclude, theſe 1mprovements may 
„ pvet be catried higher. 
4 In Muſic, there are expreſs laws relats 
he ing to modulation, as well as to Harmony: 
vet, if all compoſers indiſcriminately were 
© I confined to theſe laws, we ſhould ſoon 
d, ſee an end of all taſte, ſpirit, and vatiety 
A in their compoſitions: and I don't know 
3 whether, by this means, we ſhould not be 
4 POE of one of the ſtrongeſt efforts of 

O 


genius, 


S 5 AFN. S FTS A 
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genius, viz. that of nobly evan 
the too narrow bounds of human art b. 
To evince the truth of this, if it were 
neceſſary, I could point out inſtances. to 
our critic, in the works of many emi- 
nent compoſers; though not, perhaps, in 
the meagre productions of thoſe Veterant, 
a liſt of whom he has given us in his re- 
marks, who, it ſeems, were ſuch a ſet of 
deſperados, in their way, that they ſooner 
would have © /purned againſt the image of 
* ſaint, than have taken two perfet 
« chords of one kind together.” | 
But to return to my A. B. C. critic, 
To do him all poſſible honour, we 
muſt allow him to know which- are falſe 
Accompanyments in Muſic, as Bunyan or 


h Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 
+ + For there's a happineſs as well as care. 
Muſic reſembles poetry; in each 
Are nameleſs graces which no methods teach, 
And which a maſter-hand alone can reach. 
It, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made bur to promote their end) 
© "Some lucky licence anſwers to the full 
I b' intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. 
Ess Ax on CRITICISM. 


6 | | Quarli 
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4 Quarles may have underſtood what was 
falſe grammar in writing: and, in that 


e caſe, it is but juſtice to own he has point- 
0 ed out ſome faults; but ſuch as his ſingu- 
* lar good · nature would not ſuffer him to 


in perceive might be faults of the engraver, 
, or ſuch, as might eaſily eſcape the notice / 


& of the (compoſer. wing 

of To inſtance one of this kind will be 
er ſufficient, In his firſt example, he has 
of diſcovered a tritone in the tenor, and 


a loudly exclaimed | againſt the enormity of 
| ſuch a blunder, - Whereas, had truth, 
uin reality, been his aim, he might have 
81 naturally ſuppoſed, that the engraver had 
le only omitted a ſharp, the placing of which, 
ug would have removed all his mighty cauſe 
of clamour againſt the falſeneſs of that 
relation:- .. be 
But is it not obvious to every one, how 
little converſant ſoever in the compoſition 
d) i Pains, reading, ſtudy, are their juſt pretence, 
| And all they want is fpitit, taſte, and ſenſe ; ka 
Commas and points they ſet exactly right, 


. And 'twere a fin to rob them of their mite, 
2 Exist to Dr. ARBUTHNOT. 


O 2 of 
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of Muſic, that among ſuch a multiplicity 
of buſineſs, which is neceſſary i oY con- 
ſtruction of harmony, ſome thing 
be over-feen, ſome little a omit- 
ted though of ſignal conſequence in the 
work), in ſpite of every endeavour to 
prevent ſuch miſtakes? But thoſe who 
are only moved with. the implacable 
ſpirit of ill nature, will always either find 
or invent topics to gratify their malevolent 
tempers.—Of this happy claſs, we may 
rank our maſked annotator, whoſe deter- 
mined cenſures are, but too glaringly, the 
ebullitions of a mortified and {plenetic 
humour k. . 


But 


* tet Mor nE (from whom our critic has 
drawn his muſical learning, and produced, in his re- 
marks, that collection of the old Engliſh compoſen, 
whoſe names he- ſuſpects. to have. ever come to my 
knowledge) this venerable author himſelf, was not ex · 
einpt from this tax of cenſure, or ealumny rather, for 
'writing an uſeful book, and — to diſtinguiſh 
himſelt among his brethren. are his very words: 

But ſecing in iheſe latter daies and Doting age of 
the world, there is nothing more ſubject to catum- 
* nit aud backbiting then that which is molk trut 
* and right; and that, as there be many who will 
. * enter into the reading my bookt for their inſtrue 
«tion, ſa, I doubt not, - aut diverſe alſo-will 2 
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But to proceed with bis Remurks.— 
In the above firſt example, the two in- 
ſtances of a ninub being prepared in the 
eighth, is a falſe charge; becauſe he ſup- 
poſes che laſt and paſſing note in the 
baſs to give that;preparation; whereas, it 
is 8 the accented note of the di- 
vi/ion, which 4s a tb, and, therefore, an 
allowable preparation: this he might 
eaſily have perceived, had he reduced that 
diviſion in the 4 to its fundamental or 
accented harmony. i 71 
The falſe reſolution, which he. "FR 
deigned to correct, is this: The diſcord 
« improperly reſolved, is in the laſt bar, 
« between the baſs and the alto; where 
« Bis tied as a ninth to A, but inſtead of 
« reſolving it into the eighth, according 
"it, not lo much for any pleaſure or profit they looke | 


« for in it, as to find ſomething whereat to repine, or 
takt occafion of backbitingz ſuch men J warnte, that 
„fk in friendſhip they willCeifher priblickly or pri⸗ 
* vately) make mee acquainted with any thing. in the 

« booke, which either they like not, or under tand not: 
J will not onely be content to give' them a reaſon 
< (and if J cannot, to turn to their opinion) but alſo, 
* thinke my ſelf highly dbeholding to them | 


* Preface to Mori i Introduction to Muſicke, 
O 3 


o 
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4 contrary to it.“ How eaſy to have 


eigbibs between the alto and the ſecond 
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&« to the rule, it riſes to the third, direMly 


© made it-otherwiſe, I need not prove 
% however, the directs ſnew it very clear- 
& ly.”—Shew what? That our doctor 
is not quite ſo wiſe as he thought himſelf ; 
for this very direct would occaſion" tws 


violin —a fault, which, on all occaſions, 
he is very highly offended with! Beſides, 
I muſt here acquaint him, that the reſo- 
lution of the ninth into the third, and 


third minor eſpecially, is by no means 


againſt the rule, becauſe it is agreeable to 


the ear; and, furthermore, Lord AßER- 
cok faith; © the ninth! is reſolved in 


%a third, a ſiutb, or an eighth, from 


every one of the concords it is prepared 


« in, &c.” And, if the example from 
his favourite Doctor Cxoprs will not 
convince him, I doubt he muſt eraſe the 
Doctor's name from the liſt of his chaſte 
Engli 0 worthies ; for I could direct my 
pritic, in the Fatheing of this author,, to 

ht many 
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Ay many examples of a like kind with the 
avo % here annexed, | 

=; As to the errors of two een thats 
ar · of the ſame kind, I will confeſs to him, 
tor that I am ſo hardened a ſinner, on certain 
f: WU occaſions, againſt his John- Trott laws, 
600 that I have more than once intentionally 
ond offended ; and if he cannot perceive the 
ns, reaſon, it will ſcaroe be worth while to 
les, MW inform him. 

ſo⸗ It may not be amiſs to offer the fol- 
md WW lowing remark, on the whole of this ex- 
ans W ample.—The modulation in a flat key, it 
to is well known, is very different from that 
-in the Harp key; the former heing the 
in MY fame, whether you aſcend or deſcend ; _ 
Im whereas, if you aſcend in the latter, the 
ed'  fxib muſt be Harp, though it is flat in 
mi deſcending : hence, the fal/s ffth, and 
ot even the tritone, cannot always be avoid- 
he ed. It is, therefore, to this imperfection 
in the ſcale of Myfic, you muſt impute the 
C ſharp in the tenor, and the omiſſion of 
not figuring that ſharp in the baſs —And , 
this is the cquſe of our critic's aſſigning, 
Gs to 
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to the above example, the worſt ſinging 
he ever heard. N everthelels, theſe falſe 
relations are allowable in quick - move- 
ments, and may be found in the very beſt 
compoſitions : : but in fow movements, 
where they can neither be accented, nor 
even made paſſing notes, they are extreme- 
ly diſagreeable; and it ſeems, indeed, as if 
our critic had treated this diſſonant tri- 
tone in a very ſolemn way, having, no 
doubt, tried and-re-tried it upon his harp- 
ſichord, till dwelling on the diſcord might 


| ſufficiently raiſe his ſpleen for the bulineſ | 


he had undertaken !, . 


No 3, To this firſt example in notes, is added 
another baſs, to ſhew the accented harmony in that 
part ; by which it evidently appears, that the .laſt 
note in the diviſion, or ſuppoſed baſs, hath no ſort 
of accomparyment in any of the parts, and, therefore, 
cannot poſlibly be included in the general harmony. 
How then can this wraccented, unaccompanied, and 


ſrt -paſſing note be ſuppoſe to prepare the d cord ?—; 


Then judge, ye candid compoſers, whether this ca- 
viling eritie might not bluſh at ſo unfair a charge, 
did he not wear, a maſk to hide his ſhame? | 
- The two \ perfect fails in the tenor, are obviated by 
removing one note, and the ?ritone by adding a. ſharp. 
For the other example, which ſhews the xintv re- 
ſolved i in a third, fee CRorrs's Anthems, vol. i. 
p. 55 N vi. and 41 bar. 


Example 
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Example the ſecond, contains a very | 
curious remark on the paſſion intended to 
be there expreſſed, — It is, ſeemingly, 
« like the <whimpering and whining of a 
« boy, who dreads a flogging, and goes 
« unwillingly to ſchool; &c.” But he has 
done me an honour in this place, which 
he did not intend ; for, as I have always 
thought, that the paſſions might be'very 
powerfully expreſſed, as well by inſtru- 
mental Muſic, as by vocal; therefore, in 
my little attempts that way, I have ge- 
nerally aimed at ſome peculiar expreſſion. 
But, it ſeems, our critic has had cor- 
rection ſo much in his head, that he could 
not conceive how the plaintive ſtyle could 
be otherwiſe deſcribed. Or, perhaps, he 
formed his judgement of this paſſage, from 
his own manual execution of- it; and 
then, indeed, I will not difpute with him, 
but it might wöine and whimper, juſt in 
the manner he deſcribes it. 

The cloſe of his paragraph, on this 
head, may be quoted as a ſample of his 


prodigious ſagaciry i in making diſcoveries. 
461 ſhall 
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I wall only add, that if the paſſages had 
4 been leſs delicate, the imitations more 


2 cc juſt, and the harmony in the tutti 


more perfect and complete, it would 
e have been infinitely better Muſic.“ 
Or, in other words, if every part had 
been good, the whole had _—_ ee 
A moſt notable concluſion ® n 

Example the third, where aha winth 
1s prepared in the eighth, I acknowledge, 
is ſo far an overſight; as, ſtrictly ſpeakingy 
it offends againſt an eſtabliſhed rule; andy 
therefore, I ſhould have thought myſelf 
obliged to him for his remark, had he 
corrected with candor. If that had been 
the caſe, he might have ſuppoſed this 
rule was diſpenſed with, for the ſake of! 
the ſubjet? which is heard in the two 
principal parts and to which. that paſ- 
ſage in the ſecond violin, wherein is cons 
tained the dulaliowance,' 1s on an accom- 


m No 2. Contains the whippin vices; but is bert 

omitted, being only a matter of taſte between the 
critic and his author: and, perhaps too, it might 
rather ſeem cruel to produce the rod again, hows 
* ever gracefully it may be brandiſhed,” Rem. p. 3% 
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panyment, and there intended not to over- 
power the effect of the fugue; and alſo 
to preſerve a ſimilar air, or movement 
with the upper part. However?! as theſe, 
ind many other liberties, are frequently 
taken by the greateſt compoſers, I ſhall 
produce only one, from that deſervedly ad- 
mired ſong, Ombra cara, in Mr. Hau- 
prr's Opera of Rbadamiſtus: this, you 
may remember, is a very flow movement ; 
whereas, in the inſtance. which our critic 

has noted, the 'movement is rapid, and, 


conſequently, any dilagreeable effect char” 
might otherwiſe be found from the diſ- 
allowance, is here loſt i in the flight e of its) 


progreſs ®. 1 


2 Züll 12 


Ch 


Nel The ſil &. in the laſt bar, is F in ths! 
concertos, 1 + which; no doubt, i is the fame a in our 
critic's manuſcript : this circumſtance, trifling as it 
is, may ſerve to convince him that priaters may com- 
mit errors in a large work, as well as in a/mall one, 

In the third bar of the ſecond example, the ninth is 

red in the eighth, which is the accented note. | 

The third af theſe examples, where the aint is pre- 
pared in the eighth, \ is —— from a full anthem of 
Doctor CroFTrs' „ yol. i i. p. 80. FR vi. and 21ſt bar. 
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The fourth example contains a cri- 
ticiſm, as ſtrange as he hath repreſented 
the fault to be. His queſtion 18, —* Pray 
< in what part is the diſcord? I doubt 
ct not but yaur anſwer will be, Where the 
<« binding is.” — And where elſe can it be 
placed? And thus he proceeds, Why 
6 then are the figures 7 and g pur there? 
« For they manifeſtly make the upper 
<« parts diſcords; but then, why are they 
< not reſolved? if the baſs be a diſcord, the, 
« ſecond maketh it ſo; and, the ſeventh 
© moſt certainly is a falſe accompany- 
« ment.“ To all this I anſwer, that the 
7 and 9 are placed there, becauſe the baſs 
ſtands ſtill. For, when the parts are 
| driving each other, and the baſs keeps 
its note, the accompanyments, on that 
account, muſt often be extraneons ; and, 
where the taſto-/olo, or ſtriking of one 
key, is not directed, the holding note 
ſhould be always completely figured: 
and thence the 7 and 9 may frequently 
be found together, In this caſe, every 


diſcord, out of the common rule of figu- 
2 BY 1 > ralt* 
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rate-deſcant, may be conſidered as a kind 
of appoggiatura, or leaning note, where 
the diſcord is often ſtrongly expreſſed, 
and the ſucceeding concord but Juſt. drop- 
ped upon the ear. But this is an in- 
novation againſt the venerable fathers of 
harmony, and brought in by the 7talians ; 
Jam not, therefore, ſurprized, that our 
orthodox critic hath exclaimed ſo ror 
ly againſt it. 

But there is another cpa at- 
tending this example,” which our critic 
was not aware of; and, with all his 
amazement at the ſtrangeneſs of this paſ- 
gage, he has ſhewn, if poſſible, more folly 
than ill- nature. If he does not know, 
chat the work of melody may alſo be ex- 
erted, and moſt happily too, in the baſſes 
of muſical compoſition, I will refer him 
to the operas of RauEAu, where he will 
find theſe appoggiaturas, and a certain 
melody, in the baſs, (peculiar, as yet, in- 
deed, to this compoſer) giving the fineſt 
effects that can poſſibly be imagined, 


— —— —— — — 


* 8 
£ pe 
2 * 
b : * 


that work, as an auxiliary, rather than as 


with the reaſons there aſſigned, Why the 


_ blundering in this place. 


— — * 
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As to his remark on the thinneſs of 
the tenor in this example, he may. recol- 
le& what IL have. ſaid in my directions to 


performers, at the head of, theſe, con- 
certos, where it is expreſsly mentioned, 


tenor is intended throughout the whole of 


a ſeparate part! 

In the fifth example, he has mani- 
feſtly over · looked a ſuperior deſign, which, 
at all events, he would ſacrifice to a ſlaviſt 
regard of very minute diſallowances; 
and as he hath particularly challenged, in 


this place, my audacious attempts, both as 


"0 Nog. Firft example mews the appoggiatura i in the 
baſs, being the caule of our critic” 5 amazement, and 


indepiibant of the 


The ſecond ſhews the heya 
e two principal pants 


atura : and in the tvird, 


are inverted, which proves the — to be juſt? 


- You will obſerve, that in the ſecond and third ex- 
amples, there is added a new tenor. The teafon is 


this. The melogy of this paſſage in the baſs, being, 


in a great meaſure, taken away, a fuller harmony is 


ſubſtituted, as there is no particular air which it 
may over. : whereas, in the firſt example, the 
tenor is uniſon with the baſs, to exforce the expr 
of the appoggiatura, or melody in that part. 

a com- 
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e and critic, he muſt pardon 
xe, if, therefore, I diſpute his own, pre- 
ions in this caſe. His allegation is 
this, —** Suppoſe the queſtion were put 


« baſs, What are. the proper conſequents 
« of G ſharp in the baſs, with a ſeventh 


„and the ſeventh, which is F natural, 
« will expect to find its reſolution in E 
6 natural ?*— To this, I need only ob- 
ſerve, that as the queſtion is put to a 
learner, - ſo the anſwer is ſuch as a 
karner only could give. Bur if he had 
put the ſame queſtion to a maſter, he 
would have ſhewn him, that theſe reſolu- 
tions may be varied many ways ; and that 
otherwiſe it would be a vain attempt in 
the compoſer to produce variety in his 


hand ſuggeſt, when any particular chord 
was ſtruck, what next was to follow. 
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« (0-2. young practitioner in thorough- 


4 f gured to it? Would not his anſwer 
ak The, G Harp is a plain indication, 
« that A ſhould be the following note; 


work, ſeeing every novice might before - 


In 
J 
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In this example, our remarker hath 
8 aſſerted, that the allegro preceding 
the adagio, No 5, is concluded with x 
full cadence in D with its ſharp third, in 
order, no doubt, to ſhew the had effect of 
the ſucceeding modulation into a flat ky, 
But this is not fact, the allegro being 
Cloſed in the h of the key, and there. 
fore an imperfecs cadence: Which, like 
the colon in writing, leaves the eat in 
expectation of ſomething to follow; and, 
with regard to a muſical compoſition, 
the modulation, in that caſe, may deviate 
with greater freedom from the: common 
rule ?, 


os ee e 


L Ne g. The imperſe # cadence, which forms the 
cloſe of 4 allegro, is here annexed, to ſhew that our 
eritie miſinformed his friend, when he faid this 
ellegro was concluded by a full cadence. 

No 6. and 7. convey nothing, fo i it was thought 
needleſs to produce them here again, - 

Thus, by the r theſe maimed examples 
in notes, (deſigned, no doubt, by ſuch ſcraps, to catch 
the eye, and exclude the ear) our noti 
imagined, he had fairly ſubmittal his req/onab 
critique to the ;udhement of the public: but, my 
not «ve too imagine in our turn, that, as the =_ 


ciples of compoſition are obvious but to a Fr 
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Tbe remaining examples, 6 and 7, 
make an excellent cloſe to his critical re- 
marks: for, whatever errors they are in- 
tended to ſhew ; no perſon; unacquainted | 
with the movement from whence they are 
taken, can form any juſt notion about 
them. If they are deſigned as ſpecimens 
of the compoſer's contrivance, the cri- 
tic has, indeed, ated conſiſtently to the 
laſt ; becauſe, if in theſe, and his other 
examples, - he had produced the ſeveral 
pieces entire, to which they belong, this 
ingenuous method might not ſo well have 
anſwered his determined purpoſe of cen- 
ſure, Perhaps, he was aware of this; for, 
notwithſtanding he hath aſſured his friend, 
that he had not ſcored all the  concertos, 
we are not ſworn to believe him; nor can 
I otherwiſe infer, from the nature of his 


truſted the multitude would not ſee into his flimſy 
objections. I have, therefore, thought it worth 
while, not only to clear myſelf of the injuſtice he 
would have done me, had it been in his power, but 
allo to ſhew the impoſition he would lay on the art 
of Muſic itſelf, by expoſing his narrow and unexpe- 
tienced notions in compoſition; * XIA 


P Remarks, 
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Remarks, but that his ſole intention was, 

a ſeeking of errors; I ſhall, therefore, 
* him with this frank confeſſion, 
which I have borrowed from Epicrzrus, 
(which he may alſo call an affeation of 
Learning, if he pleaſes) that if he were as 
intimate with the faults of theſe concertos, 
as I am, he would find a great many 
more. 

Thus I have gone regularly through 
all the objections which this doughty an- 
tagoniſt has been pleaſed to raiſe againſt 
theſe concertos. But I fancy I ſhall be eaſily 
excuſed from taking the ſame pains with 
his coarſe and wordy comment on the 
Effay itſelf, in which, like a true polemic, 
he has laid down but one rule or prin- 
'ciple of writing, namely, to oppoſe, at all 
events, whatever I had advanced, and to 
. pervert every plain paſſage, which, even ſo 
perverted, he had not talents to confute. 

To give one inſtance.—The heat of 
his rage ſeems to be kindled at the at- 
front which he would inſinuate I have put 
upon the Engliſh Lge And to 

draw 
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draw their ſevereſt reſentment upon me, 
he hath alſo as falſely inſinuated that I 
have equally injured the great original 
which they have imitated, 

Then he produces the following paſ- 
ſage —* The Halians ſeem particularly 
* indebted to the varjety and invention 
« of ScARLAT TI; and France has pro- 
« duced a RaMzav, equal, if not ſupe- 
« rior, to LuLLy, The Exgliſb, as yet, 
« indeed, have not been fo ſucceſsful : but 
* whether this may be owing to any in- 
60 feriority 1 in the original they have choſe 
« to imitate, or to a want of genius, in 
« thoſe that are his imitators (in diſtin- 
« guiſhing, perhaps, not the moſt excel- 
« lent of his works) it is not neceſſary 
here to determine 4,” —This he calls a 
ſaucy inſinuation. But ſaucy to whom 
If to his DoCorſhip only, I am entirely 
unconcerned about it, But if to Mr, 
Hanper, I would be the firſt to con- 
demn it, and eraſe it from my Eſſay: 
this, however, I believe, none but our 


* See Eſſay, p. 48. We 
N eritie 
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critic will fuſpett; though every one will 
Eaſily | perceive his reaſon for quoting and 
perverting it, viz. to take off the odium 
from ſuch meagre compoſers as himſelf, 
and. to throw it all upon the character of 
Mr. HANDEL. 

I could wiſh to know whence this 
unnatural conjunction comes, and what 


| Mr. HavpEL has done, that he deſerves to 


be treated with that air of familiarity 
which our author puts on, when he calls 


him his © brother. Poor Doctor! I know 


not what tables of affinity or conſan- 
guinity can prove you even his couſin- 
german. Is Mr. Haxper, an Engl, man? 


is his very name Engliſh ? was his edu- 


cation Engliſh ? was he not firſt educated 
in the Iralian ſchool? did he not com- 
poſe and direct the ITalian operas here 


many years? It is true, he has ſince 


deigned to ſtrengthen the delicacy of the 


Tralian air, fo as to bear the rougher ac- 
cent of our language. But te call him, 
on that account, brother to ſuch com- 


© See the Remarks, pe 62. 
l * 2 f poſers 
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poſers as our Door, I am perſuaded, is an 
ppellation, that he would reje& with the 
contempt it deſerves, 

With reſpect to my countrymen, 1 
thought I had ſhewn a very high regard 
to their genius and abilities, when I en- 
deavoured to prove, that, by an unpreju- 
diced intercourſe with the world in ge- 
neral, and by a right application of their 
own natural good ſenſe, the Engliſh 
might undoubtedly receive, and improve 
thoſe advantages, which other nations 
had experienced from a like conduct; 
and, without which, no diſtinct people of 
themſelves, and no profeſſors in any art 
whatever, can expect to excel. 

Nevertheleſs, our ſanguine critic has 
treated this impartiality, as relinquiſhing 
the merits of my own countrymen; nor 
will he be ſatisfied with any thing lefs 
than a plenary acknowledgement, that 
they are not only ſuperior to all other na- 
tions, in their muſical abilities, but, in all 
former times, have deſerved the ſame pre- 
eminence. Such a poſition mu ſurely 

ſeem 
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ſeem falſe, and highly abſurd to all Judges, 
who eſteem 1t a virtue to be national, bur 
not to be bigoted. 

But it is the indelible ſtamp of mean 
and trifling ſpirits, to envy and depreciate 
the talents of thoſe whom they vainly 
ſtrive to rival. —To this we may juſtly im- 
pute the falſe odium which ſome have 
endeavoured to. throw on this nation, as an 
encourager of foreign artiſts. Can any 
thing redound more to its real glory? 
does not this generous regard to merit, 
of. whatever country, ſpread the name 
and genius of the Exgliſb to the moſt 
diſtant climes, and render them an honour 
to human nature? | 

With regard to Muſic, had we been 
left to ourſelves, without the leaſt inter- 
courſe with other nations, it is hard to ſay 
what might have been the reigning taſte. 


If we may judge from the high claims of 


thoſe profeſſors, who contemptuouſſy re- 
ject all foreign improvements, I am afraid 
we ſhould have had no great cauſe to boaſt 
of any ſuperior excellence. 3 
1 Yet, 


| Yer, perhaps, I may be miſtaken; had 
this been the caſe, it is not improbable 
but (as the names of HANDEL, Bovox- 
cini, GEMINIANT, Sc. had then never 
been heard of) our Doctor would have 
reigned, at preſent, ſupreme over our mu- 
ſical kingdom, and proved his hereditary 
right by a lineal deſcent from his great 
fore-father Doctor BuLL *. 8 
Having 
The following extract from the Faſi Oxon. will, 
I apprehend, entertain the reader; as at once giving 
him a character of this famous Doclor, and an idea 
of the taſte of that ſort of Muſic, which our re- 


marker ſo highly applauds. © Joan Burt, (that 
« prodigy of a man, ſee Remarks on the Eſſay, 


p. 54-) who had practiſed the faculty of Mufie 


for 14 years, was then admitted bachelor of 
„Muffe. — This perſon, who had a moſt prodigious 
hand on the organ, and was famous throughout 
the religious world, for his church Muſic, (the 
„words of ſome of which are extant) had been 
trained up under an excellent maſter, named 
* BLITHMAn, organiſt of queen EL1zABETH'S 
* chapel, who died moch lamented in 1591. This 
* BliTHMAN, perceiving, that he had a natural 
geny to the faculty, ſpared neither time nor labour 
to advance it to the utmoſt. So that, in ſhort 
„time, he being more than maſter of it, which he 
* ſhewed by his moſt admirable compoſitions, played 
*and ſung in many churches beyond the { , AS 
* well as at heme, he took cccafion to go incognito 

5 into 
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Having placed our Doctor on his 


into France and Germany. At length, hearing of 
a famous mufician, belonging to a certain cathe- 
„ dral, (at St. Omer's, as I have heard) he applied 
« himſelf as a novice to him, to learn ſomething of 
& his faculty, and to ſee and admire his works, This 
<« muſician, after ſome diſcourſe had paſſed between 
them, conducted BULL to a v, or Mutic ſchool, 
„joining to the cathedral, and ſhewed to him a 
% {ſſo or Jong of forty parts, and then made a vaunt- 
ing challenge to any perſon in the world to add 
© one more part to them, ſuppoling it to be ſo com. 
« pleat and full, that it was impoſſible for any mortal 
« to correct, or add to it. Bu, thereupon, de- 
« firing the uſe of ink and ruled paper, (ſuch as 
« we call muſical paper) prayed the muſician to lock 
« him up in the ſaid ſchool tor 2 or 3 hours; which 
being done, not without great diſdain by the 
% muſician, BULL, in that time, or leſs, added forty 
& more parts to the ſaid I or ſong, The mufician, 
_ ©« thereupon, being called in, he viewed it, tried 
& jt, and re-tried it. At length he. burſt out into a 
« great ectaſy, and ſwore by the great God, that he 
« that added theſe forty parts, maſt either be the devil, 
* or Dr. Bull, &c.”—But, which of theſe. eminent 
perſonages had the. greateſt. ſhare in this wondertul 
rformance, we are not able to determine, ſeeing 
it hath periſhed in the wreck of time, from which, 
not even all its fourſcore parts could defend it. 
Nevertheleſs, the fame of theſe great muſical deeds 


hath lived in the records of Parnaſſus; and, no doubt 
but our critic, by his vicinity to that happy manſion, 
hath already in view, the diſtant eminence of being 
enrolled among thoſe chiefs who have done ſuch 


throne 


wonders. 
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throne in this ideal kingdom, I very 
reſpectfully take my leave of him. 
But, in a ſentence or two more, I will 


beg leave to deliver my ſentiments 
of Mr. Hanover, which, I am,; ſure, 
will contradict nothing I have ſaid in 


my Eſſay; and, I flatter . myſelf, will be 
aſſented to by the rational part of our 


muſical judges. 


Mr. HANDEL is, in Muſic, what his 
own DRYDEN was in poetry; nervous, 


exalted, and harmonious; but voluminous, 
and, conſequently, not always correct. 
Their abilities equal to every thing; 
their execution frequently inferior. Born 
with genius capable of ſoaring the boldeſt 


fights; they have ſometimes, . to ſuit 


the vitiated taſte of the age they lived 
in, deſcended to the loweſd, Yet, as 
both their excellencies are infinitely 
more numerous than their deficiencies, 
ſo both their characters will devolve to 
lateſt poſterity, not as models of perfec- 
tion, yet glorious examples of thoſe 

amazing 
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amazing powers that actuste the human 
ſoul. 1 


5 


1 am, 


SIR, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Peb. 22, 1753. | 40 


CHARLES AVISON, 
2 Ix 90 
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jp 


Shall here give the remark of a 
frand': :-/. 

« Yau have ſpoken of Ariftatk, p. 155. 
« as of one who did not hold an eminent 
rank amangſt the. ſons of Apalls, but 
* played a fort of ſecand repiepe in that 
&« concert. I am ſomewhat afraid, leſt 
« you ſhould offend certain Academics, 
« who, upon this occaſion, may let fly at 
« you a ſyllogiſm in Barbara, or Bocardo, 
«and attack you with authorities. 1 
© would therefore adviſe you to add, that 
© Cicero and Wintilian repreſent Ariſtotle 
te as one of the moſt ingenious, elegant, 
te and polite writers; which affords a fa- 
* vourable preſumption, that his verſes 
* cannot be bad; and yet, on the other 
hand, who more eloquent than Cicero, 
_ © whoſe verſes ate certainly of the fa- 

te mily of the Mediacres ? It is alſo to be 
l r 
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“ obſerved, that this philoſopher exerciſed 
* his talents in the poetic way, com- 
| © poſed a ſcholium, or hymn, ſome diſ- 
& tichs, c. and is commended, as a 
ee good poet, by Julius Scaliger, Daniel 
« Heinfius, and Rapin. The firſt of theſe 
<« critics went ſo far as to affirm, that he 
« was in no reſpect inferior to Pindar. 
« But for thir partial determination of 


Scaliger, when he went to the Elyfian 
<« fields, 


88 Trias all againſt bim roſe, 
« And Pindar pulPd him by the noſe. 


e Let us then rather be favourable, 
than ſevere in our judgement upon this 


« great genius, and leave his poetica 


* merits ambiguous, till they be decided 
« by your antagoniſt, when' he ſhall find 
„ himſelf able and willing to ſettle this 


e counter- point, and to diſcuſs the pro 
«and the con. : 


You may thus read, in p. 177. 


b 


Though Ariſtotle may juſtly be fiyled 


ths father of criticiſm and true judge- 
meat 
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ment in poetry, and though he was him- 
ſelf a compoſer of verſes, yet he holds 


not the ſame rank amongſt the poets as 
amongſt the critics, 
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MTX and Moral Reftezions,) by de 
Duke de la Rochefoucault, A Edition 


reviſed and improved. Price 3. M. oltaire. 
affirms, that theſe Maxims contributed more than arty 2 


other work, ta form the taite of the French Nation 


+ BOOKS printed for Livin Darn, 15 


and that they are known by heart. Till vo 


« come to know Mankind,” ſays Lord Cheſterfield, 
„know nothing that can bring you fo well ac- 


« quainted with them, as the Duc de la Roche ſou- 


« cault's Maxims; which I would adviſe you to look 
into for ſome moments at leaſt, every ths of your 
life.“ 


II. An Eſſay o on Painting, written originally in 
Italian, by Count 22 F. R. 8. F. S. A. 
Price 38. 


III. Algaroti a Efſay on the Opera. Price 3 8. 


IV. Dr. Brown's Eſſays on the Characteriſtics of 
Lord Shaftſbury, 5th Edition. Price g 8. 


v. Dr. Brown's Sermons, Price 58. 


VI. Dr. Brown's Eſtimate of the Manners and 
Principles of the Times, 2 vols, Price 8 s, 


VII. Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on Poetry. Price 4 s, 


VIII. Dr. Brown's Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, 
and Power, the Progreſſions, Separations, and Cor» 
ruptions, of Poetry and Muſic, 4to. N 
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